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PREFACE. 



The following pages — the result of a little leisure and a 
three weeks^ tour through the county at the beginning of 1851, 
made more for his own information than any other object — 
the Author would not have presumed to publish on his own 
responsibility. 

His Essay, however, having come imder the notice of Mr. 
Pusey, was honoured by an expression, not only of his warm 
approval, and of regret that it should not be printed, but also 
of the greatest readiness to give the sanction of his name to its 
publication. 

The Author, therefore, has no hesitation in availing himself 
of such a sanction to a step that he would not otherwise have 
thought of taking. 

If the following pages may tend, in any degree, to inform 
and stimulate his brother farmers, and advance agriculture 
in his native coimty, he will feel more than repaid; and 
they will have answered a purpose little contemplated for 
them. 



The Antb(»r is also gUd of this <^)p(wtaiiity of o^sii^ bts 
best thanks to very maDj whose coortesr he experienced, 
whose ho8[Mtality be enjoyed, and by wboee infonnalimi be 
pro6ted, oo bis tour tbnMi^ the ooanty — a trip which was 
rendered, by their kindness, as pleasurable as it was in- 



Hargraee, May, 1S5~2. 
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ON THE 



FARMING OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 



I. 9t90tcal datacter at tit Ciiunts. 

Northamptonshire is an inland county, bounded on the Geogra- 
north by the counties of Leicester, Rutland, and Lincoln ; on position, 
the east by Cambridge and Huntingdon; on the south by 
Bedford and Buckingham ; and on the west by the counties of 
Oxford and Warwick. 

The county is 67 miles in length and 23 in breadth at the Extent, 
widest part, and contains 628,480 statute acres.* It is calculated 
to be about equally divided between tillage and pasture, exclu- External 
sive of roads, rivers, and woodlands, which latter are rather 
extensive, and include the last remaining fragments of the 
forests of Rockingham, Whittlebury, and Salcey. It is noted 
far and wide as a grazing county, the best pastures being most 
extensive and richest on the north-west, next the borders of 
Leicestershire and Warwickshire. 

The eastern extremity or point of the county dips into the 
Great Fen district, to the extent, however, of but a few thou- 
sand acres, lying beyond PeterborougL 

The surface of the county presents a pleasing aspect of gentle 
hill and dale, with a succession of roimded eminences, combined 
with a general rising tendency towards the west, terminating 
with the high conical summit of Arbury Hill, near Daventry, 
at one point, and the high table-land of Naseby at another, 
about half a mile from the battle-field of which celebrated 

* This quantity may appear somewhat at variance with the contents given in 
any works hitherto published, but I have obtained it by an accurate computation 
of the Ordnance Map, which is the best authority we have. 

. B 
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Quarries. 



Inhabi- 
tants. 



Oeneral 
character 
and capa- 
bilities. 



place three of the eight rivers whose source is in this county 
take their rise, namely, the Nene, the Avon, and the Ise. 

The celebrated stone called " Barnack Rag,'^ was formerly 
obtained from quarries at the place from which it takes its 
name, the durability of which many of our churches and 
cathedrals can bear testimony to. There are also several 
excellent freestone quarries in the county, and at Easton and 
Collyweston a coarse description of grey slate is obtained, with 
which many of the colleges at Cambridge are roofed. 

To use an old trite saying, the county is famous for " spires, 
springs, and squires," and it certainly abounds with resident 
landed proprietors, from the duke to the yeoman, doubtless 
attracted here in more variable and troublous times, no less by 
the snug seclusion and security of an inland retreat than by the 
fertility of the soil, and still more, perhaps, by the presence of 
extensive forests well stocked with wild animals and game, 
wondrous tempting to the hunting propensities of the true 
Englishman. 

The yeomen farming their own estates are quite a feature of 
this county, of which they form a large and important body, 
some parishes being almost entirely owned and occupied by them ; 
but, generally speaking, they are more remarkable for their 
partiality for country sports than for the strides they make in 
agricultural improvement, and the ardour with which they 
may be seen following the primitive pastime of the chase is 
quite worthy of their ancestors. 

In its agricultural capacity, Northamptonshire possesses 
eminent natural advantages, for, although there is a considerable 
variety both in the soils and subsoils, full one half the county 
may be termed firstrclass land, and the remainder, by thorough 
draining and vigorous farming, is capable of being brought to 
a high state of cultivation, and producing excellent crops. Some 
of the varieties of land are not apparent so much from any 
excess or falling-off of the produce, as from the different pur- 
poses to which the farmer, finding them suited, has applied 
them, and when (as is often the case) rich crops of com and 
turnips are seen on the one hand, and luxuriant pastures in the 
valleys below, it will generally be found that a most important 
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change has taken place in the soil and subsoil; and the transi- 
tion is ofiten exceedingly abrupt. 

The county has a very fair share of railway accommodation, Facilities u( 
having direct communication with London and Birmingham f^^l^^. *"* 
on the west, by the North Western, and also with London and 
the North of England by the Great Northern, at its eastern 
extremity at Peterborough. And these two trunk lines are 
accessible to a great portion of the county by means of the 
Northampton and Peterborough Branch, running from BHs- 
worth through the heart of the county down the Nene Valley 
to Peterborough ; and secondly by the nearly completed line 
which, skirting the northern edge of the county, joins Rugby 
with Peterborough and the intermediate towns of Stamford and 
Market Harborough; and thirdly by an extension of the 
Buckingham Branch through Brackley to Banbury ; besides 
other lines too numerous to mention here connecting these with 
the eastern and western extremities of the kingdom. 

Next to the railways may be mentioned the Union, Grand 
Junction, and Oxford canals, and the Nene navigation from the 
sea near Boston, by Peterborough, to Northampton ; all of which 
(excepting the Nene) are still extensively used for the convey- 
ance of com, coal, timber, and otlier heavy goods. 

The substrata of the county are all comprised in the oolitic ^«>iogicai 

m n ^ • t.11^ 108X11*69. 

series of the secondary system of geologists, and mclude the 
following formations or deposits. 

First, Oxford Clay (here commonly called gault). Fourfold 

Second, Great Oolite, consisting of a variety of limestone ^^0^ 
rocks, with or without various incumbent masses, of chalky clay, 
sand, gravel, and loam. 

Third, Inferior Oolite, consisting principally of a loose rubble 
rock, of a dark reddish-brown colour, which becomes more de- 
composed as it nears the surface of the ground, forming a deep 
porous subsoil, its deep colour being derived from the red 
oxide of iron, with which it is highly impregnated. 

Fourth, the Blue Lias Clay, or marie. 

As these various substrata (making due allowance, however, 
for one being sometimes partially blended with another,) all 
have a distinct and peculiar influence upon the productive 

b2 
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powers of the surface soil, I shall make them the four agricul- 
Soils much tural divisious of the county. The boundaries, however, of the 
different formations are so very whimsical and irregular, that 
to attempt to define them accurately by writing would become 
a very tedious matter; I have, therefore, constructed the 
accompanying map from my own personal acquaintance with 
most parts of the county, confirmed by a recent inspection and 
comparison with some of the best authorities, as being the 
most concise method of conveying to the reader a pretty accu- 
rate general idea on the subject In the absence, also, of any au- 
thorised geological section on a large scale, I have compiled the 
annexed section, taken transversely, of the county, at the line A B 
on plan, which shows how the different formations are deposited 
upon, and sometimes isolated and detached from, one another: — 

-2 I PI § 

§ £ . Geological SecUon from A to B on Plan "S; o 6 

Q) 1-1 * ^ P >* 

> 5 ? 2 .fa H 




Great Oolite or Lime- ) Mixed Soil on the 
stone - - - - -I Limestone. 

Reddish Brown Sand ) 
or Loam of Inferior > The Red Land. 
Oolite - - - -) 

^mIti'^I^.^^I'!} Grazing District. 

JheTount? ^"""^"^ ^^ ^^"*^^ position in the island, it is not remarkable 
above the that the average elevation of this county above the level of the 
^^' sea should be rather considerable; for, although by following 

the valley of the Nene the ground gradually falls, and at its 
termination in the Fen arrives at a very low level, still the 
average elevation of the county is probably between 200 and 
300 feet above the sea level, and at Arbury Hill, near Daventry 
(the highest point), it attains to the height of 735 feet above the 
mean level of the sea, and at Naseby church-yard, which* is 
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about the centre of the high table-land extending over the 
parishes of Naseby and Cold Ashby, the elevation is 621 feet* 
This used generally to be considered the highest point in the 
county, probably from its giving rise to the three rivers before 
named ; another point in Naseby lordship is calculated to be 
15 feet higher than the church-yard, making the total elevation 
636 feet. 

Notwithstanding its elevated position, the great natural fer- Disadvan- 

taees of ele 

tility of th*e county is accounted for by the peculiar property of vation 
the red soil (which extends over all the highest eminences) ^^J^J^*^®*^" 
of attracting ammonia from the atmosphere, and retaining it,t 
its adaptation for absorbing the sun's rays, as well as from the 
rapidity with which the rain sinks through it, and further by 
the small annual amount of rain that falls in these districts, 
and the consequent reduction in the amount of evaporation, 
with its accompanying cold, that follows ; J and, whilst we reap 
the full benefit of warmth from the mild south-western breeze, 
we do not sufier to the extent of other counties from its charac- 
teristic humidity and wet, for, the moisture being previously 
condensed and discharged in the shape of rain upon the high 
grounds and hills of the less fortunate counties which flank us 

* These are the elevations as ascertained a few years since by the observations 
of the Royal Engineers, who had stations at both Arbury Hill and Naseby in con- 
conducting the Ordnance Survey, and I was favoured with these particulars from 
Captain YoUand, R.E., of the Ordnance Office at Southampton. The elevations in 
all previous publications have been incorrectly stated. 

t See Liebig. 

:{: It is a feet worthy of note that the annual mean depth of rain that has fkllen 
in this county for the last 13 years, from 1838 to 1860 inclusive, is no more than 
21 inches and 77 hundredths ; this statement is obtained from a register regularly 
kept at Althorp House, the seat of Earl Spencer, near Northampton, access to 
which has been kindly granted me. Althorp House stands at an elevation of 310 
feet above the level of the sea, or about the mean level of the county, and, hold- 
ing as it does a very central position, may be taken as a good criterion of the 
whole. This quantity of wet compared with the annual fall of rain at 67 diffe- 
rent places spread over England, Scotland, and Ireland, as given in table No. 4 
of Mr. Whitley's admirable essay ** On the Climate of the British Islands in its 
Effect on Cultivation,^^ published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
shows that only three out of 67 localities experience a less fall of wet than Nor- 
thamptonshire : namely, Thctford, which stands 19 inches, Cambridge 20 inches, 
Aylesbury 21 inches. 
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on the south and west, fresh and comparatively dry the deK- 
cious zephyr meets us, imparting health, sprightliness, and 
vigour to both men and plants, in place of that relaxation of 
the frame which its dampness imparts in other localities nearer 
the coast 
££fect of The highest spots in the county are all in a high state of 
qoES^of*'* cultivation, and at no place more than at Naseby has a greater 
gi^n* amount of science and capital been expended, and I fear, to a 
certain extent, wasted ; and there we have an excellent illus- 
tration of the theory laid down by Mr. Whitley. Wheat, 
barley, oats, and turnips are all largely cultivated at Naseby; 
the oats and turnips produced are of excellent quality and 
abundant quantity; the wheat and barley also sometimes yield 
well, and are very abundant in straw, but the quality of the 
grain is inferior, and, on an average, does not fetch so much in 
the market by three or four shillings per quarter as com grown 
in the neighbourhood of Northampton; the crops are also 
later in ripening, and frequently the Naseby fanner is in the 
middle of harvest when his neighbour five miles off has done, 
and is laughing at him. The same red friable soil, so general 
in that part of the county, is also prevalent at Naseby, and 
when subjected to a chemical analysis has been found to con- 
tain the same ingredients as the red soil near Northampton, 
than which no land in the kingdom produces better samples of 
wheat and barley. Where, then, lies the difference ? Why, 
Naseby is 630 feet above the level of the sea, and the land 
about Northampton but 200 : 600 feet is the level which Mr. 
Whitley lays down to be the altitude at which ** wheat fails to 
come to that perfection which justifies its cultivation to the 
exclusion of another crop." One might have supposed that our 
dry atmosphere and the warm congenial nature of the soil 
would have considerably modified this rule ; but experience 
seems to show that the general conclusion holds good even at 
Naseby, to which place immense quantities of lime have been 
carted a distance of 12 miles, and every species of artificial 
manure tried, with the expectation of producing com equal in 
sample to that of other districts ; affording a useful lesson and 
warning to future agriculturists not to sink their capital in 
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fruitless attempts to contend against so insuperable an adversary 
as the laws of Nature. 

The following table, which I have compiled with great care Meteoro- 
from the meteorological observations that are daily made at ^^^y- 
Althorp, the seat of Earl Spencer, gives the mean Temperature, 
and rain that has fallen, for the last ten years. 

The thermometer hangs in a north-eastern aspect, about five 
feet from the ground and a foot from the wall ; Althorp stands 
in a low and somewhat damp situation with respect to the 
country immediately adjoining, and moreover at a consider- 
able elevation above the level of the sea, all of which causes 
conduce to lower the temperature of the atmosphere and account 
for the somewhat cold result arrived at by the tables, which, 
however, if taken as the mean temperature of the county, is, 
in an agricultural point of view, more than compensated for by 
the warm and more equal temperature of the soil, and the dry 
invigorating climate. 
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FARMING OP NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 9 

. II.— 9te0ent Manaqtmtnt 
First Division — Oxford Clay. Subsoil i. 

This formation merely touches upon the eastern boundary 
of the county, where the counties of Bedford and Huntingdon 
join it ; it constitutes, however, with some occasional interven- 
ing beds of gravel, the principal sub-stratum of the 

Fen District ; the surface soil of which is an alluvial deposit. Fen s(.ii. 
consisting of black bog earth, composed almost entirely of 
decayed vegetable matter, varying in thickness from two to 
eight feet, the usual depth being about three feet. A constant Subsidence 
change in the depth of bog is, however, gradually taking place, *^^°""*®^ 
as forty years ago, where clay could not be foimd at the depth 
of six feet, it is now obtained within three feet of the surface : 
hence arises a common error amongst fen farmers, who imagine 
that the clay rises by the gradual conversion of the vegetable 
matter into clay; whereas the only rational conclusion is, that 
the peat earth is worked down and consolidated by constant 
cultivation, and reduced by the process of burning the surface, 
and ftirther subsides upon the withdrawal of the water by im- 
proved drainage ; this subsidence is very evident by the posi- 
tion of houses which had been erected level with the surface 
of the ground, upon piles driven into the subsoil, having their 
foundations now two or three feet above the level of the 
ground. 

The Fen District of Northamptonshire is but small, extend- 
ing to about 8,400 acres only, of which Newborough contains 
6,000, Oldborough 2,000, and Northborough about 400 acres. 

A great change has taken place in the aspect of Newborough Newbo- 
since the time of Pitt ;* what was then a swampy common, ™"S^- 
frequently under water, is now a regular, inclosed parish with 
its church, parsonage house, inn, and a good sprinkling of 
cottages ; but the farming generally is very exceptionable, the Misman- 
land being divided into an infinity of proprietaries, and occu- Jf^ ™b®°* ^^ 
pied for the most part by persons who reside in upland parishes rough, 
from five to ten miles distant, who have made a practice of 

* Pitt's Report on the Farming of Northamptonshire, 1806. 
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conveying the whole of the produce home, without taking any- 
thing in the shape of manure back, and consequently the 
fertility of the soil, although naturally very great, has been 
considerably impaired, 
oidborough Oldborough Fen, being divided into larger farms, and occu- 
®"* pied by persons resident on the spot, is in a very superior con- 

dition, but here even the system of farming is exceedingly 
capricious. 

A course of cropping, once very general, but now disconti- 
nued, was : first, seeds to lie two or three years, and then 
pared (by ploughing very thin with one horse) and burnt — this 
was eflfected at a cost of not more than 7s, 6d. per acre ; colt- 
seed or mustard was then immediatelv sown, which was eaten 
off by sheep in the autumn ; fourth year, oats ; fifth year, 
wheat ; sixth year, beans or potatoes ; seventh, wheat, then 
seeds again for two or three years. Landlords have now can- 
celled the agreements stipulating that seeds are to lie three 
years, the wireworm being thereby encouraged, to the great 
Clay dress- injury of the tenant The practice of paring and burning also 
done. is now quite discarded, the greatest permanent and certain im- 
provement being effected by the application of clay, which is 
performed in the following manner : trenches are dug three 
feet in width and eleven yards apart, measured from centre to 
centre. The peat earth being removed, two *^ draws," or about 
three-quarters of a yard in depth, of clay, is taken out and 
thrown on either side the trench to the distance of five yards. 
About a rod in length is opened up at a time, and the peat moss 
of each new length is thrown forward into the trench from 
which the clay had last been taken. An excavation to the above 
extent affords a dressing of 330 cubic yards of clay per acre, 
covering the land to the depth of two inches and a half nearly, 
when equally distributed. Six pence per rod is paid for the 
work, which thus costs 2Z. per acre, and lasts for twenty 
years. The quality of the com is greatly improved, but gene- 
rally speaking the quantity not materially increased, by claying, 
but at the same time a fair average crop may be calculated 
upon with much greater certainty, particularly after a severe 
winter, the black bog being frequently puffed and raised up to 
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such an extent by the irost, that a strong wind following will 
sometimes actually blow the young wheat out of the ground, 
which casualty is obviated by the consistency and weight im- 
parted to the soil by the clay. 

Coltseed is now considered to be the most advantageous General 
green fallow crop, and a course of cropping in Oldborough cropping. 
Fen now very prevalent is as follows: first year, coltseed, 
sown in July after a fallow. A quarter of a peck of seed is used 
to the acre, drilled in rows eighteen inches apart, with six to 
ten bushels of bone manure mixed with ashes and saturated 
with liquid night-soil. This should be done three or four weeks 
previous to being used, to accelerate the decomposition of the 
bones. The coltseed is cleaned by horse and hand hoeing, and 
the plants thinned down to eight or nine inches apart This crop 
is eaten off by sheep, commencing about September, and must 
be consumed more or less early as oats or wheat are intended 
to follow. Second year, oats ; third year, wheat (or vice versa); . 

fourth year, beans or seeds. The former are taken but once in 
ten years or so, being considered an uncertain crop, and when 
it fails the ground is inevitably smothered with weeds. Potatoes 
or mangold may be taken instead ; the former is sure to be fol- 
lowed by an excellent crop of wheat, and was moreover itself 
a very profitable crop formerly, producing from 100 to 120 
sacks of three bushels each per acre, but since the prevalence 
of the potato disease the cultivation of them has been quite 
discontinued ; mangold is a more certain crop, and grows to a 
large size, but exhausts the land very much, and in conse- 
quence is not so desirable before wheat Fifth year, wheat ; 
sixth year, seeds ; seventh year, wheat 

But it is scarcely possible to lay down a definite system as irreguiari- 
carried out in this district. One part of a farm being deficient ^^ **^ "*' 

, , * o nagement. 

m drainage is cropped when and how the season will permit, 
whilst another portion more advantageously placed is made 
to do double duty, and instances occur where wheat and 
potatoes have been grown alternately upon the same field for 
near twenty years with advantage. 

I must not take leave of this division without noticincf the Mr. Wii- 
commodious little establishment of Mr. Joseph Williams, who fonn.* 
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occupies 104 acres of land in Oldborough, of which 69 are 
grass and 35 arable. He has entirely at his own expense, and 
without the advantage of a lease, constructed suitable shed 
accommodation for 63 head of cattle, all of which axe now 
to be seen (January, 1851) in every stagp, from calves to cows 
and bullocks ready for the butcher, besides three cart horses, 
one nag, and two colts ; he keeps no sheep, but takes in a 
few belonging to other parties "to joist" at times. The 
arable portion of his fs^rm lies so low (being in some places 
but a few inches above the level of the water in the side 
ditches) that Mr. Williams finds it necessary to take a bare 
fallow in wet seasons, after which two white straw crops and 
then fallow in the shape of a green crop. It is but fair to the 
landlord to state that Mr. Williams has lately had a lease 
granted to him. 

A natural outfall has been obtained for this portion of the 
fen of late years, and all the mills which were formerly used 
in lifting water for the drainage are now dispensed with. 
Fen drain- The under-draining of the Fen District is notwithstanding 
**^®* very imperfect Wood is the material principally used for 

filling the drains, it being asserted that pipes and tiles are of 
no use, as they shortly become completely filled with a red 
ferruginous matter; but this appears not at all wonderfiil, 
seeing that it is the practice to keep the mouths of the drains 
completely under water, by holding up the water in the ditches 
by means of sluices to within a few inches of the surface of the 
ground, thus stopping all flow of water from the drains, by 
which they might clear themselves. It is necessary to hold 
up the water for the supply of the cattle in summer, there 
being no other means of obtaining that necessary conunodity, 
but it always appears to me to be kept at a very unnecessary 
height. 

The breeding of sheep has been discontinued, from the 
heavy losses sustained by rot amongst the ewes, the sheep as 
well as the cattle being now generally bought in, and sold 
off when fat; the breed of sheep kept are "improved Liii- 
colns." 
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Second Division — The Limestone. 

The limestone formation is by far the most extensive in the Comprises 
county, stretching from one extremity to the other, and over- ^^ Jf*" 
spreading the entire breadth of the northern portion of it from subsoil. 
Huntingdonshire to Rutland. Where the limestone is imme- 
diately below the surface, the soil is light and stony, well 
adapted for the growth of white turnips, but apt to burn up 
in dry weather. The greater part however of the limestone for- 
mation is overspread with diluvial deposits of various extent Erratic 
and thickness, comprising chalky clay, marl, sand, gravel, and 
loam, and embracing a great variety of soils; but I have 
thought it best to class them together, as the changes are so 
frequent and uncertain that it is impossible to assign any 
particular locality to them, and they frequently occur not only 
upon the same farm, but T have seen every variety exposed to 
view by a drain cut through a single field.* 

The light land on a farm is usually cultivated upon the five- Rotation of 
course system, and the heavy division on the four-course, thus: — guinhe 

Light Division. — First, turnips ; second, barley ; third, «>ii. 
seeds ; fourth, wheat ; fifth, barley or oats. 

Heavy Division. — First year, vetches ; second, wheat ; 
third, beans ; fourth, peas, barley, or oats. 

LIGHT LAND. 

Very few turnips are drawn for stall-feeding in this county. Method of 
the crop being almost exclusively reserved for the sheep, and sheep ^on 
fed off upon the land. The turnip-tops being considered not tulips, 
so good for the lambs, the old sheep that are intended imme- 
diately for the butcher (their few remaining front teeth being 
either drawn or broken off to prevent them from eating the 
roots) are first allowed to go amongst the turnips, and soon 
become exceedingly fat upon the tops, the lambs follow and 
consume the upper half of the roots, and have besides an 

* This may be seen upon the Rev. T. Scott's farm at Wappenham. In a lime 
pit on the same farm there is a bed of clean gravel 40 feet in thickness, then eight 
feet of limestone, and below that an excellent bed of freestone. 
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allowance of hay, and the breeding ewes clean up after them, 
but instead of hay are foddered with barley straw. 
Stock. A farm of 180 acres, of which say 100 are pasture, adjacent 

to the river STene, will usually carry about 40 head of cattle, 
of various ages, eight of which are milch cows, besides 200 
sheep, 80 of which are breeding ewes, and sends about 20 fat 
beasts to market yearly. The stall-feeding is insignificant) those 
oxen which could not be got into condition by November are 
crammed into a variety of, generally speaking, the most com- 
fortless and inconvenient of sheds or yards, tied up and finished 
with about half a bushel of turnips, a gallon of bean meal, and 
as much hay as they choose to eat per day, and are sent to 
market about Christmas or soon afterwards. 
Mr. Web- The System adopted by Mr. Webster of Peakirk, who farms 
temon^*" extensively upon light land, is worthy of note. The cultiva- 
hghtiand. tiou is Carried on upon the six- course shift. 

The wheat crop is mown close to the ground, tied up and 
raked (this can be done for Ss. per acre, without beer) : the 
land is then immediately scarified with the pointed tines, and 
crossed in a contrary direction with the broadshare of the 
scarifier. This kills the weeds then growing, and, the land being 
then left for some weeks, the scarifying causes to vegetate the 
self-sown seeds of weeds which may have previously ripened ; 
which also are killed when the land is ploughed up for winter 
beans. This being the fallow crop, they are drilled in rows 27 
inches apart in October ; the beans are horse-hoed and cleaned in 
the spring, and between each row Swede turnips are drilled. 
The beans (which ripen early) are pulled up and tied, which costs 
6*. per acre ; they are then set up in single rows wide apart, 
to make room for the horse-hoe, which is immediately applied 
to the turnips, and there is soon no appearance of another 
crop having been upon the ground. In carrying the beans the 
wheels of the carts pass between the alternate rows of turnips, 
the horses walking up the middle row ; thus Mr. Webster, in 
addition to a fair crop of turnips, gets three quaiiters of beans 
to the acre, and this is the only fallow crop taken. Second 
year, barley; third .year, clover fed off" by sheep ; fourth year^ 
wheat; fifth year, winter beans; and so soon as they are cut 
the land is scarified and sown with half a peck of mustard and 
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coltseed per acre, which is eaten off with lambs, and the land 
immediately ploughed up. Sixth and last year, wheat 

I can only repeat Mr. Webster^s own words (on a public 
occasion) to those who are sceptical as to the success of this 
system of cropping, that " they who do not believe must come 
and see." I visited his farm in December last, and can speak 
as to the turnips which were grown between the rows of beans 
as being a very fair average crop. All com grown upon this 
farm is mown and tied up in sheaves (except the winter beans, 
which, as I mentioned before, are pulled when turnips are 
grown with them). It is a neat and saving plan, and worthy of • 
more general adoption. Mowing and tying barley costs on an 
average 6«. per acre, without beer. 

3t may be objected, that the above plan will considerably 
add to the amount of work to be done in harvest-time, when all 
labour is dear ; but the great advantage of getting the land 
properly cleaned (and all agree that that is the best season for 
efifecting that desirable object) will in my opinion fully com- 
pensate for the additional outlay. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Webster has the advantage 
of first-rate land for carrying out his system upon, the staple 
being deep, upon a subsoil of gravel which requires little 
draining. 

THE HEAVY LAND. 

Bare fallows are almost universal upon the heavy land, but ^est ma- 
a few of the best farmers who Have their land thoroughly heavy soils. 
drained, dispense with them by taking green crops of coltseed, 
cabbages, and tares; second year, barley or wheat; third 
year, seeds, and so on. The seeds are fed off by the lambhogs, 
which sometimes have an allowance of cake besides, at the 
rate of half a pound per day, beginning with a quarter of a 
pound at first ; this not only greatly improves the condition of 
the sheep, but the richness imparted to the manure by such 
high feeding is found to improve the succeeding wheat crop 
to the extent of one quarter per acre. 
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Third Dwision. • 

The red ^® "^w come to that important characteristic of the county 

land, the Red Land, which extends pretty generally over the west 

and north-west portion of the county, capping the hills and 
eminences. The substratum is a red, ferruginous sand* or rotten 
rock, called here " Arcaff the surface soil being merely the 
rock in a decomposed and disintegrated state, with an admix- 
ture of loam and vegetable matter. This soil produces all kinds 
Iterichneaa. of com and rootcrops in the greatest abundance and perfection, 
the wheat grown upon it occasionally yielding seven quarters 
per acre, but the average yield may be taken at five quarters 
of wheat, six of barley, and seven of beans ; oats are not much 
grown, the red land being considered too good for them. 
Best ^rtem The rotation of crops varies in different places ; but, as it is 
"pon » • more for the benefit of the community to publish and dissemi- 
nate the good than to expose bad practices, I shall proceed 
to detail the system of cropping carried out by Mr. Jones, of 
Middleton Lodge, near Banbury, who, having been thirty years 
a tenant of the same farm, may be credited for being pretty 
well acquainted with its capabilities. 

The rotation of crops extends over seven years. 
First year, part rye and part vetches, sown broadcast in 
September on separate portions of the field, two bushels and 
a half of the former and two bushels of the latter being used, 
the land being well manured beforehand with 12 to 15 loads 
of dung per acre ; and upon this warm dry soil the manure 

* The ferruginous qualities of this rock are in some cases so great that, since 
the above was written, the attention of the Staffordshire ironmasters has been 
attracted, and large quantities are now weekly conveyed by Railway from North- 
ampton to the Staffordshire ironworks. At Roth well, near Kettering, the iron- 
atone is found to be twelve feet in thickness, yielding 50 percent, of iron, and lies 
but a few inches below the surface of the ground. The whole county at the pre- 
sent moment is in an excited state on the subject, and doubtless we shall ere long 
have numerous ironworks erected. I trust, however, that the treasures below 
the soil will not render our landed proprietors neglectful of the sarieuoe. The 
dreary moors of Lanark and Ayrshire have but their coal and iron to boast of, but 
the mineral treasures of our more favoured county are found in a climate most 
congenial to vegetation, and are covered by a soil matchless in the kingdom. 

f Pronounced kail. 
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cannot be applied in too green a state^ as it is called — that is, it 
should be taken direct from the farm-yard to the land, and 
ploughed in as quickly as possible. The undecayed fragments of 
straw absorb and retain the wet which falls upon the land, and 
prevent the ground from becoming too dry and hot ; and, how- 
ever fresh the dung may be when laid on, its fertilizing pro- 
perties are completely exhausted by one crop on these light 
lands, which have in consequence obtained the name of 
" hungry land/' These remarks do not hold good with cold, 
heavy soils, where it is always found that rotten manure pro- 
duces the best crops. 

The rye and tares are eaten off early with sheep, which have 
also an allowance of Swede turnips given them. The part con- 
sumed first is sown with Swedes in May or early in June, the 
remainder is sown with white turnips ; two pounds of seed per 
acre of both sorts being used. 

Second year, barley (the "Chevalier"), sown in April or 
very early in May. 

Third year, winter beans, put in at the end of September, 
being drilled in rows 22 inches apart, with two bushels of seed 
per acre. These are horse-hoed in spring as deep as a plough- 
ing, and drilled with white turnips between the rows, with two 
pounds of seed per acre ; these are eaten off with sheep after 
the beans are housed. 

Fourth year, wheat, part dibbled with one bushel and a half 
of seed per acre, and part drilled with two bushels per acre, the 
wheat-sowing generally commencing about the beginning of 
October, and ending about the middle of November. After 
harvest the sheep are folded upon the wheat-stubble, Swede 
turnips and hay being supplied to them. 

Fifth year, barley, three bushels of seed being used per acre, 
and red clover sown amongst it, at the rate of 15 pounds of 
seed per acre. 

Sixth year, clover, mown twice for hay, and fed afterwards 
with sheep. The succeeding crop of wheat is found to be much 
better after the clover has been mown twice, than when mown 
once, and afterwards eaten with sheep. The crop of hay protect- 
ing the land from the heat of the sun in sunmier, it is in a 

c 
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Great be- 
nefit of 
sheep. 



Advan- 
tages of 
this soil. 



much more moist and suitable condition for receiving the wheat 
in autumn. 

Seventh year, wheat (drilled), which is generally folded 
with sheep to solidify the land, until the wheat comes up. 

Mr. Jones uses neither oil cake nor artificial manure, a large 
and excellent flock of sheep being his stronghold ; their breed 
is a cross between the Gloucester and Leicester : the constant 
treading upon and consolidating of the land by the sheep being 
more beneficial even than the manure that they leave upon it. 

One peculiar advantage of the red land is, that it seldom 
requires any artificial draining, from the friable nature of the 
soil, and the porous character of the loose sandy rock below. 
This, combined with the power of absorbing ammonia from the 
atmosphere, mainly contributes to give it so high a character in 
agriculture. Mr. Jones's farm is an excellent specimen of this 
description of soil, the staple being sound and several feet in 
thickness, and possessed of just the proper amount of tenacity. 

Mr. Jones asserts that if farm produce was commanding a 
fair price he could better afford to pay 508. per acre rent if 
allowed to farm on his seven-course system, than he could 30«. 
and be tied down to the four or Jive fieU practice, and the fol- 
lowing comparison of produce by the two systems, calculated at 
present low prices, shows the superiority of the seven-course 
shift: — 



Comparison 
of Mr. 

Jones's and 
the usual 
oourae. 



Seven-course system as practised by Mr. Jones : — 








£ «. 


J. 


1st year. 


Rye and Vetches 


\\ ton at 40«. 3 





Ditto 


Turnips 


18 tons at 6». 5 8 





2n(l year. 


Barley 


6i qrs. at 21«. 6 16 


6 


3rd year. 


Winter Beans 


4 qrs. at 27«. 5 8 





Ditto 


Turnips 


15 tons at 6f. 4 10 





4th year. 


Wheat 


5 qrs. at 40<. 10 





5th year. 


Barley 


5i qn. at 21«. 5 15 


6 


6th year. 


Clover (mown twice) 


3 tons at 40«. 6 





7th year. 


Wheat 
Average produce of one , 


5 qrs. at 40«. lO 







7)56 18 







year per acre . £8 2 


6f 
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The usual five-course system : — 





£ *. 


d. 


Ist year. Turnips . .18 tons at 6*. 


6 8 





2nd year. Barley . . 6 qrs. at 21s. 


6 6 





3rd year. Seeds (Hay) . . 3 tons at 40s. 


6 





4th year. Ditto ditto . . 3 tons at iOs. 


6 





5th year. Wheat . . 6 qrs. at iOs. 


10 





5) 


38 14 





Average of one year 


£6 14 


H 


Produce of one year by seven-course system 


8 2 


"i 


Ditto ditto five ditto ditto 


6 14 


H 


Balance per acre per annum in &vour of Mr. Jones's 






system ...... 


£1 7 


H 



The above calculation makes no allowance for the additional 
quantity of stock that the increased bulk of straw will enable 
the land to carry, which it is evident gives an additional 
advantage to Mr. Jones's plan. 

In many localities the proximity of the red kealy rock to the Beneficial 
surface, in conjunction with a dry season, occasions great loss ci^up^n 
to the farmer, by the difficulty experienced in obtaining " a red land, 
plant'* of clover and seeds, and the failure and burning up, as 
it were, of the turnips and other crops. These defects and losses 
may be, in a great degree, counteracted by the Application 
of clay. Mr. John Gaudem, an enterprising farmer at Earl's 
Barton, stands almost alone in the county as one who has 
extensively applied it to red land, and the success of the pro- 
cess has been complete, and beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The clay he has used is the deep blue marl of the Lias 
formation, free from stones and calcareous matter. It crops out 
from below the red sand at the escarpments of most of the hills 
in that locality, and extends across the valleys. Mr. Gaudem 
has dressed the land with it at the rate of from 60 to 100 cubic 
yards per acre, putting on the larger quantity where the land is 
sharpest and most subject to bum, the average dressing being 
80 cubic yards per acre, which covers the land rather more than 
half an inch in thickness. I have been favoured by Mr. 
Gaudem with the following particulars of the expense of the 

c 2 
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application: — Where the distance to cart the clay does not 
exceed a quarter of a mile, it is performed by a gang consisting 
of five men and two boys, with three carts and five horses, viz. 
four men to fill, two boys to drive, and one man to lay down 
and spread; the price paid for digging, filling, driving, and 
spreading is 4d. per cubic yard (measuring the pit), and the 
horse-labour and wear and tear of tools and carts is estimated 
at ScL per yard : — 

£ s, d, 
80 cubic yards filling, &c. at 4d, . .16 8 

80 ditto ditto carting at 5U. . . 1 13 4 



Total cost per acre . . £S 



The set described will complete an acre in two days, and the 
men will thus earn 2s, 6d. per day each, the boys lOd., and 
leave 25. 6d, per day for the horses each, and Id. per yard for 
the wear and tear of carts and tools ; which is rather a larger 
allowance for wear and tear than is perhaps necessary. It is very 
good wages for the men, but the work is proportionably hard. 

The clay may be applied at all times of the year, whenever 
there is leisure, and the horses can be spared, as this land is not 
injured by being carted upon in wet weather. Mr. Gaudem 
prefers, however, putting the clay upon seeds the first year, 
after the grass has been mown twice, or, which is the same, 
been eaten off pretty close, as the cartage is easiest at that 
time, and the clay lies exposed to the atmosphere the whole of 
the next year, causing the lumps to fall and combine more 
perfectly with the soil. 

This clay, in addition to the property of all clays, of giving 
solidity to the land, and arresting and retaining the nutritious 
properties of manures, which would otherwise pass rapidly 
away through a sandy soil into the subsoil below, evidently has 
a strong inherent fertilising property in itself, particularly to 
clovers and grasses, which I shall further advert to hereafter, 
and hence it is not surprising that the clovers and seeds have 
more especially benefited by it; to use Mr. Gaudem's own 
words, " half the quantity of seed (clover and rye-grass) sown 
now produces twice the plant" that he was formerly able to 
obtain ; the turnip-crop has also been increased four tons per 
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acre^ and other grain in proportion. It seems a great pity that 
this practice should not be followed out by others. Some plead 
the want of clay^ others that the improvement is too expensive 
for a person not protected by a lease, being, one that remains 
good for 20 years. At the same time I would warn any one 
who intends trying it to begin somewhat cautiously at first, as 
I have heard of more than one instance in which the application 
of clay upon light land was said to be a failure. I have not been 
able to obtain the particulars of those cases where success is 
reported not to have followed the process, but possibly the 
dressing might have been overdone in quantity. 

Mr. Gaudem has adopted the six-course shift upon the red 
land which has been dressed with clay, thus : first, turnips and 
mangold; second, wheat; third, seeds; fourth, seeds; fifth, 
wheat; sixth, barley. 

FOURTH DIVISION. 

The fourth and last agricultural division is that soil which Blue Liaa. 
lies immediately upon the Lias Clay. It is found most ex- Where 
tensively upon the north-west limb of the county, but it also f^„^^ 
occurs in nearly all the vallies and low-lying plains, except 
where it is hidden, as in the valley of the Nene, by beds of 
gravel, sand, &c. 

All the richest £Tazin£^ lands of the county rest immediately J^^ «»>J 

■,T.>o,i., . • 1 . 1 • - introduces 

upon the Lias Clay, without any mtervemng deposit ; and it is the subject 
most interestmg to observe (as before hinted) how the herbage «' «"*»"»• 
derives its luxuriance immediately fi"om the subsoil, which ^'ertiiizing 

. , . properties 

may be principally owing' to its bituminous properties. In all of subsoil, 
the best feeding pastures in the neighbourhood of Market 
Harborough the grass is most abundant where the vegetable 
mould is but of moderate thickness, and a rich unctuous clay, 
soapy to the touch, dose to the surface. There are fields of 
this description in the county that fatten one bullock and two 
sheep to the acre in a year, and without being renewed by 
artificial means remain unimpaired notwithstanding the drain 
that has been made upon them for generations, in the shape of 
fat beef and mutton, which is annually exported in such large 
quantities ; in fact, the best species of grasses and white clover 
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seem indigenous to the soU, as is seen by the spoil-banks 
which have been thrown out from the canal and railway 
tunnels from depths of 60 to 100 or more feet below the 
surface^ which have received a mere sprinkling of soil, pro- 
bably not more than one or two inches, and are now covered 
with grass growing in rank profusion ; and any one coming 
fresh from another district must be struck with the appearance 
of the ditches, which are lined to the very bottom with rich 
herbage. Another remarkable instance of the case in point 
may be seen in the parish of Rothwell in a field upon the slope, 
or (as they are called) " hangings," of a small valley called 
Harrington Dale. This close had for many years been in the 
hands of a very indifferent farmer, who continued cropping it 
for many successive years, imtil it was quite run out and ex- 
hausted ; it was then left waste, and now, as if the subsoil had 
come to the relief of the exhausted surface, without a seed sown 
or a load of manure laid on, it has become a complete bed of 
white clover and grass, and will " feed " a bullock, which is 
a term that we apply only to the best pastures, indicating that 
a bullock will fatten upon them fit for the butcher. Some 
persons may attribute the fertility of these grass lands to the 
propertj'^ of the clay subsoil, in conunon with all clays, to inter- 
cept and retain the properties of manure which would other- 
wise be lost through a subsoil of gravel or sand, as also 
to its affording moisture to the roots of the grass during the 
dry weather of summer. This may be partly the case, but by 
no means altogether ; for, if so, we should find pastures upon 
subsoils of Oxford and chalky clay equally rich and productive, 
which is not the case (except where great depth of soil occurs, 
with a diluvial deposit intervening). 
Thickness The Lias formation is of considerable thickness in this 
county, being found to be 400 feet at Eangsthorpe, near 
Northampton, where a few years since a ftitile attempt to 
discover c/ysl was made by sinking a shaft through it, contrary 
to the advice of all geologists, including Dr. Buckland, who 
when he visited the spot facetiously observed, " You may fry 
me over the first shovel-ftdl of coal that comes out of this pit." 
I might further observe of this undertaking that, after going to 



of the Lias 
formation. 
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the depth of 1000 feet, s»lt springs were tapped, which, oveiv 
powering the engines, compelled them to abandon the concern 
altogether, after an outlay of 20,000^. By the Artesian boring 
which was sunk at the Northampton Railway Station, the. 
Blue Lias Clay was found to be 550 feet in thickness. 

One of the great features of this county is the summer Routine of 
"feeding'' of cattle upon the pastures, principally for the^^^***^* 
supply of the London market from July to December ; and, 
the richest pastures being (as I observed before) upon the 
Blue Lias formation, I ^hall here give an outline of the usual 
routine of a grazier's busings. The management of the soil 
when compared to that of arable land is exceedingly simple, 
the skill and judgment of the grazier being principally dis- 
played in the selection and purchase of the lean stock. The 
land, however, requires thorough draining, especially where 
the subsoil is clay, and it is now generally done with tiles j and, 
such is the difference made by this improvement alone, that in 
many places 40 bullocks can now be grazed upon a pasture 
which 15 years ago would carry but 30. The grass being 
thereby raised earlier in the season, and the ground being 
rendered firmer to the tread, the heavy beasts can be admitted 
sooner in the spring without risk of poachiag the soil. 
Another point which the careful grazier pays particular atten- 
tion to is, that the grass in the pastures be evenly eaten off by 
the cattle in every part, and not allowed to grow in long tufts, 
which are rank and unpalatable to the taste ; for this purpose 
the droppings from the cattle are regularly collected and carted 
into a heap in one comer or centre of a field, which, being 
mixed with lime, and perhaps a portion of soil obtained from 
any old bank that requires removing, forms an excellent top- 
dressing for the land, and is the only manuring which it 
generally gets or requires ; and it is laid on during the frosty 
weather in winter. If after this there are still coarse tufls 
of grass which appear to be avoided by the cattle, a 
sprinkling of manure-salt is applied, which sweetens the herb- 
age, and the cattle immediately take to it, and, being eaten off 
closely, a superior quality of grass springs up. The salt 
need only be applied at the rate of one cwt to three hundred- 
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weight per acre ; and the cost of it is now 17«. to 20^. per ton 
at the wharves. As smaU a portion of a grazing ferm as 
possible is usually cut for hay^ frequently not more than 20 
acres out of 300, mowing being always considered weak^Qing 
and detrimental to grass-land. 

The lean cattle are bought in between the 1st of March 
and the 29th of Aprils at the fairs in the neighbourhood^ and 
are of any or all of the following breeds : viz. North Wales, 
South Wales, Herefords, Irish, Shorthorns, and Devons. The 
home-bred Durham Shorthorns are much esteemed, as com- 
bining in a great degree the two essentials of weight and 
quaUly, but cannot always be bought so advantageously as some 
of the other breeds. The North Wales are also much thought 
of by some people. The experienced grazier, however, cares 
very little about the breed, so long as he can buy his cattle 
"right," that is, worth the money, and likely to pay a good per- 
centage on Ihe outlay. The cattle are kept in yards upon straw 
and hay until the beginning of May. This allows the grass 
to come to a good head, and the ground to become firm ; 
poaching by the animals' feet being, as I hinted before, very 
detrimental to the land. As the oxen are brought into the 
best pastures, the sheep are sold off, so as to have the land 
entirely stocked with beasts by the end of June or beginning of 
July ; a few sheep being retained upon the upland pastures, 
and some of them occasionally introduced amongst the oxen, 
when there is a superabundance of grass.* 

The first lot of beasts is sent to market about the beginning 
of July, and after that a certain regular number is dispatched 
weekly to Smithfield, so that the entire stock is got rid of by 
the first week in November ; except perhaps a very few that 
the fancy of the grazier may incline him to keep on in sheds 

* All graziers contend that oxen and sheep cannot profitably be fed upon the 
land at the same time, from the butcher invariably finding that beasts **j>rove'*^ so 
much better when fed without sheep ; but nevertheless a reserve force of sheep is 
necessary, as there comes occasionally (what I have heard graziers term) such a 
rush of grass, that the oxen without the help of the sheep would be quite over- 
powered by it ; and when it once becomes rank and begins to decay under their 
feet, they will sooner starve than touch it ; and the field is ruined for the rest of 
the season. 
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for the Christmas market, and these receive 10, 12, and even 
15 lbs, of cake per day, with as much hay as they choose to 
eat The -oxen during the summer, as they become fat, move 
in rotation from the inferior to the best pastures ; the vacan- 
cies caused by their removal being filled up by sheep in the 
autumn. 

Sheep are not bred upon some grazing farms, but are Sheep- 
bought in as lambs from the beginning of September to the 
end of October ; any more that are required are bought in 
in the spring of the year. The greater part are shorn and sold 
off as soon as fat in May, but some are kept round to another 
season and a second fleece obtained. The Leicester sheep with 
a slight cross of the Southdown is a breed now getting much 
into favour. A few of the two-year-old sheep are sometimes 
fed with oil-cake, at the rate of half a pound per day. 

Many of the grazing farmers have but a very small por- Arable por- 
tion of ploughed land attached, which when heavy is farmed in^fer^.^" 
upon the four-course shift, viz, : — 1, bare fallow ; 2, barley ; 
3, seeds; 4, wheat; 6, bare fallow; 6, barley; 7, beans; 
8, wheat. 

The bare fallow receives three ploughings, the first of which is 
called ** fallowing," the second " stirring.'* It is then manured 
and receives the last ploughing, which is termed " laying up for 
the winter.*' If the land is as clean as it should be, to be 
ploughed oftener and scarified (as is too frequently necessary) 
not only weakens the soil by constant exposure to the sun and 
sdr during the heat of summer, but, the land, being reduced to a 
very fine tilth, lies too compact to receive benefit from the frost 
in winter, or to become sufficiently dry to work in spring, when 
seed-time arrives. 

The labourers employed upon a grazing farm, although Working 
comparatively few in number, generally receive higher wages ^^P®**^®® ®^ 
thau'those in the arable districts. A farm of 700 acres of which &«»• 
about 100 only are arable will employ on an average 15 men 
and 5 boys. A grazier of my acquaintance pays his labourers, 
at the present time, as follows : shepherd, 125. per week, with 
house and garden rent free; horse and cow-man combined, 
lid.. per week, with house and garden free; boys, 35 ; and the 
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rest of the men, 9«. per week each. These are liberal prices, 
and may be looked upon as being somewhat above the average 
of the locality. 

NENE VALLEY. 

The valley of the Nene comprises an extensive tract of about 
10,000 acres of rich meadow-land, 50 miles in length, extending 
from a little above Northampton to Peterborough. It consists 
of a rich alluvial soil, with a subsoil made up of the accumu- 
lated debris of various other formations, comprising sand, 
gravel, loam, clay, &c, resting upon the blue lias below. The 
soil is very productive ; but, unlike the rich pastures above 
described, which derive a large portion of their nutriment 
from the subsoil, this valley is principally fertilized by the 
periodical floods, which on their subsiding in the spring leave 
a fine alluvial deposit behind them. 

Heavy floods however too often occur in summer, which 
not only spoil the quality of the long grass by the quantity of 
soil that is left behind, but even new-mown grass and haycocks 
are seen sometimes floating down the stream; and the same 
contending interests, that is, the farmer's and the millers — who 
more than 200 years ago disputed each other's right to control 
the waters of the Nene*, are still not satisfactorily adjusted, and, 
as might be expected, the end of neither party is properly 
served; the farmer preventing the miller from keeping up 
such a head of water as the latter considers necessary to 
balance his supply in summer, and the miller on his part 
generally contriving to maintain the water high enough to 
place the farmer^s crops of hay in great jeopardy, and often 
cause him serious losses. 
Drainage of Two or three years since a magnificent scheme was started, 
ley. ^ which however most practical men are illnatured enough to 

style " wild goose ;" in which it was proposed by deepening 
the outfall and bed of the river, and also by a series of embank- 
ments along its banks, to efiect a complete drainage of the 

* In the 9th year of Charles I. (1633) the damage to the lands by the side of the 
Nene had from various causes grown so excessive that a commission of sewers sat 
at Kettering to inquire into the best mode of redressing the different abuses then 
existing. 
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valley of the Nene. With that view surveys were made and 
engineers constdted^ but their estimates of the sum required to 
effect the object were so enormous that the expense, if defrayed 
only by those lands most liable to flood, threatened to come 
to something like 20L per acre ; and it would be evidently im- 
just for the proprietors of those lands which perhaps are not 
injured by floods above once in 10 or 20 years to be compelled 
by Act of Parliament to contribute their money to a scheme 
from which they would be likely to derive so little benefit 

In several cases a great deal has been effected in the way 
of drainage by adjoining proprietors uniting together, and 
making a large open cut or drain, perhaps upwards of a mile in 
length, into the nearest mill-tail, thus obtaining an excellent out- 
fall for the water lower down the river, after which the land 
has been thoroughly under-drained. An immense deal more 
might be done in a similar way, by unity of action amongst 
owners and occupiers and a little money judiciously laid out 

It sometimes happens that a meadow is so entirely sur- 
rounded by the water of the river, mill-streams or back-brooks, 
that it becomes necessary in order to obtain an outfall for 
the drainage water to carry a drain below the bed of the 
river ; and a wooden pipe or culvert has been constructed for 
that purpose in more than one place that has come under my 
notice. 

Where such drains are required, I should much recommend Syphon 
the use of cast-iron syphon pipes, in preference to anything J^^. 
else; a considerable amount of excavation might thus be saved, mended, 
they would be much more expeditiously laid in, less liable to 
get out of order, and much more durable than wooden boxes. 

The meadows adjacent to the Nene are held by a great The hay 
number of farmers, who, for the most part, occupy a consider- *^™^* 
able extent of arable land on the adjacent uplands, and some 
even at considerable distances. They rely almost entirely on 
the meadows for their supply of hay, and the crop is usually 
most abundant, yielding two tons and a half to three tons per 
acre, and of first-rate quality. All the most approved hay- 
making machines and horse-rakes are in use, and great care is 
taken in getting in the crop, the perfection of the art consisting 
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in the precise amount of sun and wind that it ought to get, to 
preserve a fine, fresh, green appearance without the risk of its 
heating too much by being carried too soon; and I know a veiy 
good farmer who (regardless of the gibes of his neighboars, 
joined with many facetious inquiries as to whether he had lost 
his watch, &c.) not unfrequently turns over and re-erects his 
stack upon a fresh site, after it has been up a few days, if he 
suspects too much heat, and considers that he gets a better and 
more nutritious quality of hay, by so doing, than if he turned 
it once too often in the field, and asserts that there is no great 
difference in the expense of turning in the field or turning on 
the stack. The system of cutting flues or chimneys through 
the stacks to prevent fire, when too much heat exists, as prac- 
tised in some counties, is decidedly bad, as a great portion of 
the hay adjacent to the chimneys is certain to turn mouldy. 
All farmers with whom I have conversed on the subject fully 
appreciate the great advantage conferred by the floods in 
winter, and aflirm that they would sooner run the risk of an 
occasional summer-flood than lose the fertilising deposit left by 
the water in winter. 

AftcmiAth. Aftier the hay is secured and the grass has been allowed to 
get to some head, the meadows are heavily stocked with sheep 
and oxen till Michaelmas, and in very favourable seasons, when 
the weather remains dry and open (as the present has been),* 
they afibrd a good bite for cattle till the end of November; but 
as a general rule, owing to the winter-floods, the farmer derives 
no benefit from them for four or five months out of the twelve. 

ya,Um of Another valuable tract of meadow land lies along the valley 

Und^ of the Welland, which river divides this county from Rutland. 
This district is even more liable to flood than tie Nene Valley, 
a few hours' rain being sufficient to lay a large extent of coun- 
try under water. It might, however, to a considerable extent, 
be easily remedied by a little clearing-out and enlarging the 
bed of the river, which in many places, from neglect, has be- 
come a comparative ditch, not having been scoured in any way 
for many years. 

Water- Very little advantage has been taken of the facilities which 

meadows. 

* 1851. 
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the mimerous streams of this county afford for irrigation, and 
the construction of " water-meadows." Mr. Augustus Stafford 
has, however, carried out the system most successfully at 
Blatherwycke, and there are also some meadows of the same 
kind at Barton Segraye, near Kettering. 

Cheese-making may be looked upon merely as constituting Dabying 
part of the working expenses of a farm in this county, the ^'^^cheese. 
quantity made being sufficient only for the supply or partial 
supply of the household. 

Butter, moreover, is by no means a staple production of the 
county, the best pastures being always reserved for fatting ; 
the milch cows being kept on the fields of medium quality. A 
dairy of eight or ten cows is looked upon as large, three or four 
being more like the general rule, a portion of the milk of which 
will be devoted to the rearing of calves. 

FABM BUILDINGS. 

If we take as our model and guide, as to what farm build- 
ings ought to be, the admii'able plans that have been drawn 
and essays written and published in the Royal Agricultural 
Society's Journal on the subject, and then look at the ordinary 
steading of a Northamptonshire farm, we shall see there, I fear, 
much more to eschew than to imitate. How is it, a novice losb of 
would exclaim on entering one of our villages, that the grass ™*'>*»'»- 
and weeds grow so luxuriantly and look so fresh and green, 
and the elms so fine and vigorous, upon the margins of the 
ditches which skirt the highways ? They are all the indubit- 
able offspring of that dark-coloured stream that flows down, 
whose source is in the adjacent farm-yard : nothing less than 
the essence of the manure, and life-blood of the farm, washed 
away (by the drippings fropi the unspouted eaves of the nume- 
rous buildings) from the d\ing, for the retention of the mois- 
ture of which no proper receptacle has been made. How 
anxious we all are to prosecute the youngster who steals our 
turnips or filches our eggs, and yet we go on from year to year 
quietly submitting to' a robber whose depredations extend over 
every acre of our occupations. I know an instance of some 
strong blue gault (Oxford clay) thrown out from the bottom 
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of a ditch, into which the liquid from a farm-yard had run 
for some time (the farmer Iiimself dec*.liniiig to make use of it), 
being taken possession of by a more intelligent neighbour ; and^ 
although this material, when taken alone, is noted for unproduct- 
iveness, especially when applied to cold, strong land, as was the 
case in this instance, yet, notwithstanding, the ground upon 
which this was laid, without any other kind of dressing, pro- 
duced an extraordinary crop of beans, followed by an equally 
good one of wheat ; and the beneficial effects to all crops were 
apparent for four years aflter the clay was applied !* 
Homesteads Owing to the long, straggling form of the gaierality of farms 

badlv sitii~ tj*-' ^j ^^ •» 

ated. ill tbis county, occasioned by the huddling together of the 

homesteads in the villages, we can never expect to realise those 
complete establishments, so ingeniously laid down by rule and 
pen, lying in the very centre of a compact 400 acres ; still we 
may gather many valuable hints from them, and do a great 
deal towards improvement 

Our only resource, and a very good one too, is in field- 
bams, which have been pretty generally erected since Mr. 
Pitt's Report was written, although many more are still 
wanted. They generally consist of a capacious bam, shed, and 
perhaps a labourer's cottage ; and now that portable farm 
steam-engines are brought to such perfection, with every pros- 
pect of superseding stationary ones for thrashing com, &c., I 
am of opinion that in some cases upon large farms a field-bam 
Advantage ^^ two, with catde-sheds attached, is more advantageous than 
of a scat- one large establishment, inasmuch as the com is stacked and 

tffl!«d esta- ° 

biishment. thrashed out almost on the spot where it is grown, and by 
keeping sufficient stock at each place a dunghill is formed. 

To prevent * "^^^ power of clay to absorb and retain the most fertilising properties of manures 
waste of fully accounts for these results, and it shews that, by a little contrivance, a person 
manure. might, without the advantage of a liquid manure tank, be able to retain a good 
deal of the manure now lost, by forming a channel or trench to receive the super- 
fluous moisture which flows from his dung depot; and, this trench being loosely 
filled with soil or clay, the liquid will trickle slowly through it, and (as demon- 
strated by the interesting experiments lately conducted by Professor Way) leave in 
combination with the clay the ammonia and other salts so indispensable for pro- 
ducing abundant crops; and when this soil becomes thoroughly impregnated, it 
should be carted at once upon the land, and the trench filled with a fresh supply. 
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one may almost say, at the comer of every field, saving an 
immense expense in carting. The field-bams which have been 
erected at various times are generally substantial buildings, 
much better constructed than those at the homesteads, and 
have tiled or slated roofs. 

The most glaring faults in most homesteads are, that some Evils of 
or all of the buildings are roofed with thatch. Besides harbour- 
ing the vermin and consuming the straw which might be con- 
verted into manure with so much greater advantage, it is 
almost impracticable to apply spouting to thatched buildings, 
on account of the eaves so soon becoming uneven and ragged, 
which causes the water to drip short of the spouts, whilst the 
decayed straw and rubbish fi:om the roof would be very apt 
to block up the vertical pipes and cause the water to lodge in 
them, and, should such be the case, and a frost follow, they 
would, if made' of cast iron, presently burst Buildings 
thatched with reeds may, however, have rain-water troughs 
attached to them with advantage. Another evil of thatched 
buildings is that they have for the most low eaves, and high- 
pitched roofs, giving the largest breadth of roof to keep in 
repair, combined with the smallest cubical contents within. 
The position and arrangement of farm-buildings are frequently inoonve- 
as fantastic as their shapes, a large bam often being placed as ^^ge^^^. 
far from the stackyard as possible, and no access to it when a 
corn-stack has to be taken in, except through the straw-yard ftdl 
of cattle and pigs, and perhaps knee-deep with dung and mire. 

I shall confine myself to suggesting such improvements as f"^^^®*? 
can from time to time be supplied to all premises, however bad reform, 
and ill-arranged they may originally have been. As the 
thatched roofs fall into decay, slate or tile should be substituted, 
with the addition of rain-water pipes (which latter at present 
are not to be seen upon one farm homestead in 300). This 
would not only preserve the foundations of the buildings, but 
if the water from the roofs was collected together in a well or 
under-ground tant constructed of brick set in cement, it would 
afford an ample supply of soft water for washing, brewing, and 
all culinary purposes, to a large family ; not to mention what 
was before noticed, the advantage to the farmer and the per- 
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tnanent improvement to Uie land by the increased preservation, 
from year to year, of the soluble particles of the manure, 
which used previously to be conveyed away from their rightfal 
owner, 

A description of water-trongh invented by that energetic 
agriculturist Lord St John, and applied by him to all his nu- 
merous new homesteads in Bedfordshire, is worthy of notice. 




The corbels or brackets (a) which support the water-trough are 
built into the wall at dbtances of 15 inches asunder, measured 
from centre to centre. The water-trough (b) is shaped like a 
small-sized draining brick inverted, and can be made at any 
brick-yard with all tile-making machines. The troughs joint 
over the centre of each corbel, and are set in and jointed toge- 
ther with Roman cement. 

This description of water-pipe makes a neat finish to a roof, 
and is in ^t quite a set-off to the appearance of a building; 
besides the great recommendation of being remarkably cheap, 
costing three farthings per lineal foot, less than a fifth the cost 
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of iron spouting; it can only, however, be conycaiiently 
applied to new buildings, or to an old brick or stone building 
that is being new roofed. 

After the water from the eaves has been provided for, the 
yards where dung is allowed to accumulate should be laid into 
a dished form, so as to confine the liquid as well as the solid 
portion of the manure, and what runs over after that should 
be conveyed by a drain to a liquid manure tank. These re- 
marks may appear superfluous to those who have been for 
some time in the habit of properly economising their manure; 
but when, taking the county through, I see how little attention 
and care is taken in the accumulation and preservation of this 
important material, it seems incumbent upon one to make a 
few observations about it 

Additional shed accommodation for store or feeding stock is Shed ac- 
a thing greatly needed upon the majority of our farms ; and, ^^n™***^** 
however rough the architecture might be, it would be a great 
boon to the farmer, who being thus encouraged to keep morcS 
stock, a permanent benefit to the farm must follow, and con- 
sequendy to the landlord's pocket 

DRAINING. 

A considerable breadth of this county requires no under- Extent of 
drainii^; this includes almost the whole of the red land, with drainago.. 
its substratum of loose rock, also frequent fields of thin staple 
upon the great oolite or limestone, where no bed of marie, 
loam, or clay intervenes. Nearly the whole of the parishes of 
Easton and Colly weston are of this latter description, and are 
called locally " creach land." 

Of the remaining portion of the county, nine-tenths I should Varieties 
say have been drained during the last 30 years, and some ©f artificial 
portions two or three times over. Stone, being in most places a <i«*»ning- 
plentiful commodity, has been much used for the purposes of 
draining arable land, the drains being usually cut 18 inches 
to two feet deep, and filled with broken stone to the height of 
seven or eight inches. 

Turf-draining has been much practised upon pasture-land; 
whilst in other parts wood and straw have been the only 

D 
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material used in filling drains. Although occasionally drains 
of the above descriptions may last 20 years, it generally 
happens that they are worn out and cease to act at the end of 
10 years; consequently there must be a great breadth of land 
in the county the drains of which require renewing yearly ; 
and when conversing with farmers in various parts of the 
coimty on the subject of draining, their answer to my inquiries 
has very generally been, " All my farm was drained about 10 
or 14 years ago, but most of the drains are now worn out and 
require renewing." And their opinion of the whole lordship 
in which they reside is, with few exceptions, the same. 
Tile-drain- The practice of thorough draining with pipes or tiles, laid 
*"^* in at much greater depths than formerly (but varying accord- 

ing to the character of the subsoil), which the science of late 
years, confirmed by experience, has shown to be the only 
effectual way of making a lasting improvement to the land, has 
fairly set in in this county during the last five years. As I 
said before, most properties have be«n drained at various 
periods, of from 10 to 30 years since, with broken stone, brush- 
wood, or by wedge-draining; and, as a portion of these become 
worn out and useless every year, the tenants are now in most 
instances suppKed with tiles by the landlord, which they usually 
lay in at their own expence, besides carting the materials. 

The reduced price of coal has enabled brickmakers to 
supply tiles at very low rates; besides which, several pro- 
Private tile- prietors have opened tile-yards of their own within the last 
yards. f^^ years, for the supply of their tenants. The Marquess of 
Northampton, Lord Henley, Sir Charles Knightley, and Lord 
Pomfret, have, amongst others, effected that desirable object. 
If, however, I should be asked to hazard an opinion on the sub- 
ject, I should say, at a rough guess, that scarcely one-twentieth 
part of the county on which draining is required has been 
thoroughly drained with tiles at present; still, however, the pro- 
gress making is sufficient to employ most of the labourers who 
would otherwise be idle, at the same time without incon- 
veniently raising the price of labour. The Marquess of Nor- 
thampton's agent informed me, that he believes, notwithstand- 
ing the depressed state of agriculture, that all the tiles 
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which were made last year at his lordship's yard will be 
fetched away by the tenants, amounting to 600,000. Also 
at my own tile-yard, established last year in a locality where 
tiles had previously been scarcely used for draining, after re- 
serving a portion for my own use, I have found a ready sale 
for the remainder. I mention these facts to show that, at any 
rate in this important branch of agriculture, a great spirit for 
improvement exists. 

A few in this county have, by timely application, succeeded in 
obtaining sums of money from the Government Draining Loan, 
and I am glad to find that the Government inspectors interfere 
very little in the method of carrying out the drainage, when they 
find they have intelligent people to deal with ; at least, such is 
the case upon the property of the Rev. Thomas Scott, at Wap- 
pingham, where the drainage is being very ably conducted by 
Mr. Newitt, his tenant. The subsoil upon this farm is very 
variable, and the drains are put in at depths of four and five 
feet ; the former 30 feet, the latter 60 feet apart Pipes are 
used of one and a half inch bore, and one foot long ; the ends are 
confined by collars, three inches long, which prevents the pos- 
sibility of a pipe getting out of position; 2*. Sd. per chain is 
paid to the men for making the four-feet drains, and 35. 6d. 
for the five-feet drains; this includes unloading the tiles, cutting 
the drain, laying the pipes, and filling up again. The tiles 
have to be be carted four miles, and cost at the yard 175. per 
thousand, which is not particulai'ly reasonable, and the collars 
5s, per thousand. 

CATTLE. 

Our cart-horses are more noted for great strength and Horeea. 
hardy constitutions than for speed; they are of a variety of 
colours, but dai'k brown and black are the most prevalent, and 
also most approved of; they are frequently very coarse in the 
breed, and have a profusion of shaggy hair about the feet and 
head. A horse of quicker action and cleaner in the leg is, 
however, obtained by crossing the ordinary cart-horse with 
the Suffolk, which is not unfrequently done now, and the 
result is an animal better suited for the lighter implements, the 

d2 
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more perfectly drained land, and improved roads, of the 
present day. 

Short- Northamptonshire has of late years become noted for its 

cattle. breed of short-homed cattle^ and to none is the county more 
indebted than to the late and present Earl Spencer, for the 
perfection to which the breed has been brought, through the 
careful attention bestowed upon it at their farming establish- 
ments for upwards of 30 years. Amongst others also who 
have bred the " Improved Durham Short-horns " extensively, 
may be named, the late Marquess of Northampton ; W. B. Stop- 
ford, Esq., of Drayton Hall; Augustus Stafford, Esq. M.P., of 
Blatherwycke ; Thos. Tryon, Esq., of Bulwick ; Mr. Beasley, 
of Overstone Lodge ; and Mr. Leete, of Slipton. This breed of 
cattle, besides the merits of weight and quality, as before men- 
tioned, has also the advantage of attaining an early maturity; 
and these combined qualifications have caused them quite to 
supersede the long-horns, which were formerly the breed of 
the county. 

Sheep. The Leicester is the leading sheep of the county, and its 

blood is foimd in all the other breeds that are kept. 

In the neighbourhood of Northampton, the "half-breds" 
(Leicester and Southdown) are prevalent, the meat being pre- 
ferred by the butcher and consumer; consequently, a more 
ready sale and better price is obtained for it in a good market 
like Northampton. Towards Oxfordshire, on the western ex- 
tremity of the county, the Leicester is crossed by the Cotswold 
or Gloucester. The result is a large variety, which attains to 
considerable weights when fat, but requires good land to bring 
them to perfection. In the Fens, and along the borders of 
Lincolnshire and Rutland, the " improved Lincolns ^' (being 
the Lincoln breed crossed by the Leicester) are kept — a large 
kind, remarkable for the length and weight of their wool 
(which, however, is somewhat coarse in quality), two fleeces 
of lamb-hogs generally going to the tod ; but the meat is of 
coarse quality, and on account of the great weight of wool 
this breed thrives only with high feeding, or upon very good 
land. 

PigB, The best breed of pigs is found in the north-eastern part of 
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the county, upon the borders of Rutland and Lincoln. Their 
colour is white, with great length and depth of carcass, with- 
out being over long in the legs, and they feed up to 50 stones. 
Some farmers think it a profitable and economical system to 
take one litter of pigs from the sows before spaying them, 
which is done at the same time with their pigS| there being 
no danger from inflammation following, if performed whilst 
the pigs are sucking ; the sow having now come to her full 
growth, feeds quickly for the butcher, and will not weigh less 
than 40 stones when fat Boiling the food for pigs and cattle 
is practised by few, but those who have tried it speak well 
of the result Store pigs may be kept in good condition upon 
boiled turnips, barley, &c., for 28. 6d. per week. 

MANURES. 

Artificial manures, as 9 general rule, are not much used in 
the coimty. Lime is found beneficial upon every variety of Lime, 
soil; and, as might be imagined from the great abundance of 
limestone-rock in the county, the use of it has been very con- 
siderable, but seems to have fallen off lately, which is to be re- 
gretted, more particularly when the reduced price of coal is 
considered. 

Many farms have lime-kilns upon them ; and to bum a kiln Lime, cost 
which contains 53 quarters of eight bushels usually costs for o^™*'^"^^- 
labour only 255. ; this includes quarryuig the stone, breaking, 
setting, and drawing. Fifty hundredweight of coal is required 
to bum it, which may now be obtained at the railway stations 
for 12«. 6(L per ton, by taking a truck of five tons. 

Labour .15 



* Coals, allowing for carting \ 2 18 
six miles ; 50 cwt. at Idd. J 



fTotad costof 58qrBM 
*. :»,^ I _ oj 



£S 6 8^ or not quite 1«. 3(2. 
■ ■ ■ ' ' f. per quartM'. 

20 to 30 quarters is the usual quantity applied per acre, and 
the land will not require another dressing for 1 years. As 

* The Hawksbury coal from near Coventry can now be delivered at Higham 
Ferrers Station for lU. per ton (1852). 
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2«. 9(L per quarter is the lowest price charged for lime at 
sale-yardsy a saving of 1«. Sd. per quarter or IL 17^. 6d. per 
acre is effected by having a private kiln, not to mention the 
additional expense of carting several miles. 

Lime-kilns are nsnallj placed in the quarry where the stone 
is procured, the face of the rock affording a good support to 
the back and side walls, which may be more or less thin, 
according to the sound state of the rock; the front is supported 
by wing-walls. As there is more skill than might be supposed 
required in the construction of a good kiln, I annex a sketch of 



Elerfttion. 



Plan at A. B. 





I 



Section. 




Scale. 
0123456789 10 

'■'■' ■ I ■■».»'« J f ^ 



one, showing the form which has been found to succeed the best 
The main features of it are, a considerable breadth of opening 
at bottom for the admission of air, and a top somewhat con- 
tracted for the better retention of heat A great waste of ftiel 
is incurred by the almost bell-mouthed form of many kilns. 
The best kilns are lined with four-and-a-half-inch brickwork, as 
the stone unprotected would soon become calcined by the fira 
The erection of a kiln large enough to bum 60 or 70 quarters 
of lime costs lOl. including bricks for the lining and entrance. 
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To quarry the stone for the remainder, would cost about two 
pounds more. The bars are moveable for convenience of draw- 
ing the lime, merely resting upon the brick pier in the centre. 

Manure-salt is sometimes applied to arable land at the rate of s&it. 
from 14 to 20 himdredweight per acre, but it is only benefi- 
cial upon light land, its effect being to moisten and cool the 
soil : its beneficial eflects are not felt, however, after two years. 

Woollen rags have been used as manure for many years in Rags, 
this county, and are particularly beneficial upon light soils that 
are liable to bum up in dry weather. The following result of 
some experiments made by Mr. Robert Wiggins of Orton 
Lodge, near Kettering, upon a variety of artificial manures, 
may not be uninstructive. The manures were applied upon 
plots of ground of 20 poles each, after which Swede turnips 
were taken, followed by a crop of barley : tke whole of the 
root crop was drawn and taken ofl* the ground, and no addi-* 
tional manure applied for the barley. 



Manures. 



Woollen rags 
Gelatine . . 
Bone manure 
Guano . . 
Nitrate of soda 



SuperpluMphate ) 
of lime > 

Nothing . . . 

Farm yard ma- ( 
nure i 



Quantity used 
per Aero. 


Price per 
Acre. 


Weight of Turnip Crop. 


Yield of Barley Crop. 


8 CWt. 


£ 


«. 

10 


Tons. 
17 


cwt. 
16 


qrs. 



lbs. 



qrs. 
5 


bus. 
1 


pks. 



galls. 



5 cwt. 




10 


16 


8 





8 




5 








12 bus. 




10 


17 


13 


1 


4 




7 








3 cwt. 




10 


18 


15 





24 




5 





2 


2 cwt. 18 lbs. 




10 


18 


16 


3 


4 




6 


2 





• • 




10 


14 


18 


1 


4 




2 


2 





• • 


• 


• 


12 


12 


2 


10 




2 








20 loads per > 
acre > 


• 


• 


17 


8 


2 


8 


6 












RemarliB. 



,Tlie bones had 
been previously 
dissolved and 
manufactured, 
about 6 bus. of 
the 12 being 
really bones. 



Two-thirds of the 
turnips were 
consumed by 
sheep on this 
plot. 



The whole produce of each plot was weighed the second 
week in November, 1849, and the crop of barley was taken 
in 1850. 

The experiments were made on light red land, not very deep 
in staple, upon a kealy bottom, and had not been manured for 
the previous four years. 

The woods and forests, which were formerly very extensive Disafforest- 
are now considerably reduced, gradually yielding up the domi- ***^"' 
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nion of the soil before the steady inarch of cultivatioii. 250 
acres were grabbed upon the Marqaess of Exeter's property last 
season^ and I understand that it is in contemplation to dear a 
similar space this year. The Earl of Cardigan has also 
cleared and brought into cnltiyation between 700 and 800 acres 
daring the last six or seven years. The Earl of WestrnQrland 
and Sir A. De Capell Brooke, also, have not been idle in the 
neighbourhood of Rockingham forest, nor indeed was the late 
Marquess of Northampton upon the opposite side of the county. 
These works, besides being a great boon to the working public, 
must doubtless prove a source of increased wealth and revenue 
to the proprietors. 

Rents in this county range from 18«. per acre on the poor 
clays to 608, on the best red soils : this is exclusive of land or 
garden-ground adjacent to Northampton and other towns, 
which sometimes lets as high as 61 or 71. per acre. 
WiiK«. Agricultural labourers are better paid here than in some 

other counties ; no able*bodied man gets, even now, less than 
8$, per week, and the best hands, who do contract-work, 
usually earn 9«. to 129. per weeL That the present flourishing 
state of the shoe trade, which is the chief manufacture of the 
county, tends to keep up the price of agricultural labour, is 
evident from the great number of youths who, tempted by 
tH.*tter wages, desert the land for the Last 

The tisnal rent for a labourer's cottage is about 21, lOs. per 
annum* 



III.— imytoliimfiit* t^t labetoton jflat$ t^iHin t^e tot iFtCls 9ea». 

MM«w«f»* ^^^^ advantages so recently conferred upon agriculture by 

the introduction of railways is too well known to require much 

comment ; there is still, however, great room for improvement 

in those extensive concerns, in order that the farmer may 

s A m^' derive his full benefit from them. The erection of goods-sheds 

/'hfffil/ find incn^fised siding accommodation at many of the minor 

Xtt\t\\l! wtotionM is much required. Many of the graziers in this county 
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still persist in driving large quantities of fat cattle to London, 
at an increased expense to themselves of 28, 6d. per head^ their 
excuse for this practice being want of punctoality in the rail- 
way companies and detentions on the road, which have some- 
times occasioned serious losses, by the cattle not being in time 
for certain markets, and this has induced many to prefer the 
slow but sure way of walking up the cattle* But every year 
will work a great improvement in these matters : the opening 
of competing lines, by relieving some railways of their super- 
fluous trafl^, and promoting emulation in others, will be of 
great advantage to the public, and make railway managers as 
anxious to keep in the good graces, of the farmer as they have 
hitherto been to meet the wishes of the more vigilant and 
clamorous merchant and manufacturer. Those whose farms 
lie near to a railway station are of course the most benefited, 
and many farmers who had formerly six or seven miles to 
drive their com now deliver it into the hands of some Bir- 
mingham or other dealer at the adjacent railway station, with- 
out even the loss of half a day's work to the horses. 

The improvement which has taken place during; the last half f^^^^ '^ad 

. 1 I'll improve- 

century in parish roads is scarcely less remarkable or ad van- ments. 
tageous than the establishment of the railway system. Forty- 
five years ago, in the parish where I reside, there was no metal 
upon the roads ; and, the subsoil being a strong clay, waggons 
in the winter time frequently sank in to the axles, and are 
said, without using much romance, to have frequently " run 
upon the hubbs'' (or naves of the wheels) as well as the tire. 
A load of com for market had to be carted three miles, in two 
moieties, to get upon a hard turnpike road, and there be 
reloaded, the nearest accessible market in those days being 
thirteen miles distant, and two tolls to pay. Our corn-market 
is now seven miles off, over parish roads, and consequ^itly 
without a toll. Taking the county through, the parish roads 
are certainly much better now than the turnpike were forty 

years ago. 

We have not the advantage, however, of first-rate materials Material, 
for mending them. Limestone, which is the substance gene- 
rally used, being usually too soft, shortly grinds into a white 
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nion of the soil before the steady march of cultivation. 2aO 
acres were grubbed upon the Marqueas of Exeter's property Jasi 
season, and I understand that it is in contemplation to clear a 
similar space this Tear. The Earl of Card^an has also 
cleared and brought into cultivation between 70O and 800 acres 
during the last six or seven years. The Earl of Westmorlaml 
and Sir A. De Capell Brooke, also, have not been idle in the 
neighbourhood of Rockingham forest, nor indeed was the laie 
Marquess of Northampton upon the opposite side of the conny- 
These works, besides being a great boim to the working public, 
must doubtless prove a source of increased wealth and revenue 
to the proprietors. 

Rents in this couiity r.aitgo from 18». per acre on the poor 
clays to 50s. on the best red soils : tliis is exclusive of land or 
garden^round adjacent to Northampton and other towuS: 
which sometimes lets as high as 6;. or 71. per acre. 

Agricultural laboui-ers arc better paid here than in soow 
other counties ; no able-bodied man gets, even now, less tljan 
88. per week, and the best hands, who do contract-work, 
usually earn 9«.to 12g. per iveek. That the present flourishing 
state of the shoe trade, which is the chief manufacture of thf 
county, tends to keep up the ])rice of agricultural labour, is 
evident from the gi-eat number of youflis who, tempted bj 
better wages, desert tho land for tlic Last 

The usual rent for a labourer's cottage is about 2L 10». pel" 
annum. 
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Still persist in driving large quantities of fat cattle to London, 
at an increased expense to themselves of 2s. 6(L per head, their 
excuse for this practice being want of punctuality in the rail- 
way companies and detentions on the road, which have some- 
times occasioned serious losses, by the cattle not being in time 
for certain markets, and this has induced many to prefer the 
slow but sure way of walking up the cattla But every year 
will work a great improvement in these matters : the opoiing 
of competing lines, by relieving some rtulways of their super- 
fluous traffic, and promoting emulation in others, will be of 
great advantage to the public, and make railway managers as 
anxious to keep in the good graces of the farmer as they have 
hitherto been to meet the wiehes of the more vigilant and 
clamorous merchant and manu&cturer. Those whose forms 
lie near to a railway station are of course the most benefited, 
and many farmers who had formerly six or seven miles to 
drive their com now deliver it into the hands of some Bir- 
mingham or other dealer at the adjacent railway staticm, with- 
omt even the loss of half a day's work to the horses. 

The improvement which has taken place durinii the last half P"''''° ™** 

^ *^ ^ improve- 

centvry in parish roads is scarcely less remarkable or advan- menis. 
t^e'ttua than the establishment of the railway system, Forty- 
five _^ears ago, in the parish where I reside, there was no metal 
upon 'tAie roads ; and, the subsoil being a strong clay, waggons 
in tb^ winter time frequently sank in to the axles, and are 
gg/j y^'ithout using much romance, to have frequently " run 
wMStv^^^ liubbs" (or naves of the wheels) as well as the tir& 
■ """" ^■" market had t<i be carted three miles, in two 

a hard turnpike road, and thore be 
accessible market in those days being 
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itagc, however, of first-rate materials Matomi, 
istone, which is the substance gene- 
too soft, shortly grinds iiitn a white 
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nion of the soil before the steady march of cultivation. 250 
acres were grubbed upon the Marquess of Exeter's property last 
season, and I understand that it is in contemplation to clear a 
similar space this year. The Earl of Cardigan has also 
cleared and brought into cultivation between 700 and 800 acres 
during the last six or seven years. The Earl of Westmorland 
and Sir A. De Oapell Brooke^ also, have not been idle in the 
neighbourhood of Rockingham forest, nor indeed was the late 
Marquess of Northampton upon the opposite side of the county. 
These works, besides being a great boon to the working public, 
must doubtless prove a source of increased wealth and revenue 
to the proprietors. 

Rents in this county range from I85. per acre on the poor 
clays to 50s. on the best red soils : this is exclusive of land or 
garden-ground adjacent to Northampton and other towns, 
which sometimes lets as high as 6Z. or 71. per acre. 
Wages. Agricultural labourers are better paid here than in some 

other counties ; no able-bodied man gets, even now, less than 
Ss, per week, and the best hands, who do contract-work, 
usually earn 98. to 128. per week. That the present flourishing 
state of the shoe trade, which is the chief manufacture of the 
county, tends to keep up the price of agricultural labour, is 
evident from the great number of youths who, tempted by 
better wages, desert the land for the Last. 

The usual rent for a labourer's cottage is about 21. 10s. per 
annum. 



III.-^m$tobemntt« t^t l^abetaiteti jflate lDit|in ttle tot jFitin 9^^- 

Railways. ^^^ advantages so recently conferred upon agriculture by 

the introduction of railways is too well known to require much 

comment ; there is still, however, great room for improvement 

in those extensive concerns, in order that the farmer may 

Not suffi- derive his full benefit from them. The erection of goods-sheds 

cientiy and increased siding accommodation at many of the minor 

availed oi 

and why.' stations is much required. Many of the graziers in this county 
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still persist in driving large quantities of fat cattle to London, 
at an increased expense to themselves of 28. 6d. per liead^ their 
excuse for this practice being want of punctuality in the rail- 
way companies and detentions on the road, which have some- 
times occasioned serious losses, by the cattle not being in time 
for certain markets, and this has induced many to prefer the 
slow but sure way of walking up the cattle* But every year 
will work a great improvement in these matters : the opening 
of competing lines, by relieving some railways of their super- 
fluous traffic, and promoting emulation in others, will be of 
great advantage to the public, and make railway managers as 
anxious to keep in the good graces . of the farmer as they have 
hitherto been to meet the wishes of the more vigilant and 
clamorous merchant and manufacturer. Those whose farms 
lie near to a railway station are of course the most benefited, 
and many farmers who had formerly six or seven miles to 
drive their com now deliver it into the hands of some Bir- 
mingham or other dealer at the adjacent railway station, with- 
out even the loss of half a day's work to the horses. 

The improvement which has taken place during the last half ?^^^° '*^*^ 

*• ^ ^ ,^ improve- 

century in parish roads is scarcely less remarkable or ad van- ments. 
tageous than the establishment of the railway system. Forty- 
five years ago, in the parish where I reside, there was no metal 
upon the roads ; and, the subsoil being a strong clay, waggons 
in the winter time frequently sank in to the axles, and are 
said, without using much romance, to have frequently " run 
upon the hubbs" (or naves of the wheels) as well as the tire. 
A load of com for market had to be carted three miles, in two 
moieties, to get upon a hard turnpike road, and there be 
reloaded, the nearest accessible market in those days being 
thirteen miles distant, and two tolls to pay. Our corn-market 
is now seven miles ofl^, over parish roads, and consequ^itly 
without a toll. Taking the county through, the parish roads 
are certainly much better now than the turnpike were forty 

years ago. 

We have not the advantage, however, of first-rate materials Material. 
for mending them. Limestone, which is the substance gene- 
rally used, being usually too soft, shortly grinds into a white 
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nion of the soil before the steady march of cultivation. 250 
acres were grubbed upon the Marquess of Exeter's property last 
season, and I understand that it is in contemplation to clear a 
similar space this year. The Earl of Cardigan has also 
cleared and brought into cultivation between 700 and 800 acres 
during the last six or seven years. The Earl of Westmorland 
and Sir A. De Oapell Brooke, also, have not been idle in the 
neighbourhood of Rockingham forest, nor indeed was the late 
Marquess of Northampton upon the opposite side of the county. 
These works, besides being a great boon to the working public, 
must doubtless prove a source of increased wealth and revenue 
to the proprietors. 

Rents in this county range from I85. per acre on the poor 
clays to 608. on the best red soils : this is exclusive of land or 
garden-ground adjacent to Northampton and other towns, 
which sometimes lets as high as 61. or 71. per acre. 

Agricultural labourers are better paid here than in some 
other counties ; no able-bodied man gets, even now, less than 
Sa. per week, and the best hands, who do contract-work, 
usually earn 9«. to 128. per week. That the present flourishing 
state of the shoe trade, which is the chief manufacture of the 
county, tends to keep up the price of agricultural labour, is 
evident from the great number of youths who, tempted by 
better wages, desert the land for the Last 

The usual rent for a labourer's cottage is about 21. IO5. per 
annum. 
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Railways. 



Not suffi* 
ciently 
availed of, 
and why. 



The advantages so recently conferred upon agriculture by 
the introduction of railways is too well known to require much 
comment ; there is still, however, great room for improvement 
in those extensive concerns, in order that the farmer may 
derive his full benefit from them. The erection of goods-sheds 
and increased siding accommodation at many of the minor 
stations is much required. Many of the graziers in this county 
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still persist in driving large quantities of fat cattle to London, 
at an increased expense to themselves of 2s. 6d. per head^ their 
excuse for this practice being want of punctuality in the rail- 
way companies and detentions on the road, which have some- 
times occasioned serious losses, by the cattle not being in time 
for certain markets, and this has induced many to prefer the 
slow but sure way of walking up the cattle* But every year 
will work a great improvement in these matters : the opening 
of competing lines, by relieving some railways of their super- 
fluous traffic, and promoting emulation in others, will be of 
great advantage to the public, and make railway managers as 
anxious to keep in the good graces . of the farmer as they have 
hitherto been to meet the wishes of the more vigilant and 
clamorous merchant and manufacturer. Those whose farms 
lie near to a railway station are of course the most benefited, 
and many farmers who had formerly six or seven miles to 
drive their com now deliver it into the hands of some Bir- 
mingham or other dealer at the adjacent railway station, with- 
out even the loss of half a day's work to the horses. 

The improvement which has taken place during the last half ^^^^^ 'oad 

* ^ * .*^ improve- 

century in parish roads is scarcely less remarkable or ad van- ments. 
tageous than the establishment of the railway system. Forty- 
five years ago, in the parish where I reside, there was no metal 
upon the roads ; and, the subsoil being a strong clay, waggons 
in the winter time frequently sank in to the axles, and are 
said, without using much romance, to have frequently " run 
upon the hubbs" (or naves of the wheels) as well as the tire. 
A load of com for market had to be carted three miles, in two 
moieties, to get upon a hard turnpike road, and there be 
reloaded, the nearest accessible market in those days being 
thirteen miles distant, and two tolls to pay. Our corn-market 
is now seven miles off, over parish roads, and consequ^itly 
without a toll. Taking the county through, the parish roads 
are certainly much better now than the turnpike were forty 
years ago. 

We have not the advantage, however, of first-rate materials Material, 
for mending them. Limestone, which is the substance gene- 
rally used, being usually too soft, shortly grinds into a white 
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mortar^ which again is converted into dust in the summer. 
The blue description, which is generally obtained from the 
bottom strata in the quarries, makes, however, a harder and 
more durable road-metaL The Mount Sorrell stone (so called 
from the place in Leicestershire where it is obtained) makes a 
hard and superior road-metal, and is imported by canal into 
this county, and used to some extent for roads. 
lucioBureB. The general inclosure of all the remaining open-field parishes 
and waste grounds forms a most important item in the improve- 
ments that have been e£fected during the last 50 years. 



Thrashing 
machines. 



DrUls. 



Ploughs, 
&c. 



IMPLEMENTS. 

The thrashing machine, which was not known in this county 
at the time that Mr. Pitt wrote his Report, is now universally 
used for thrashing wheat, but not so generally for barley, an 
erroneous idea being prevalent amongst maltsters that barley is 
damaged by being thrashed by machine, through the ends of 
the grain being bruised or chipped off in such a manner as to 
interfere with its shooting ; if the machine be of good con- 
struction, and the adjustment attended to according to the 
state of the com at the time of thrashing — requiring, as it does, 
to be set wider when the com is very dry and brittle, than- it 
does when damp and tough — no harm can possibly be done to 
the grain. This is proved by the maltsters themselves, who, 
when they ask the usual question. Was it thrashed by hand ? on 
being told to examine the com and judge for themselves, are 
compelled to admit that they cannot tell. A fallacy like this 
cannot be too soon exploded, that the farmer may be enabled 
to add a trifle to his already reduced profits, in the difference 
of expense between hand and machine thrashing. 

Drills, few of which had been introduced in the time of Pitt, 
are now in general use, in all their shapes and improvements. 

A great revolution is taking place in ploughs, which has set 
in principally during the last four or five years. All the im- 
proved tools manufactured by Ransom, Howard, Keeble, Ball, 
&c. being purchased with avidity ; and, although many old- 
fashioned farmers still assert that the old wooden swing-plough 
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is the easiest drawn throngli the land, I think auction sales are 
a better means of judging of the real opinion of the public, and 
whilst a " Woodford plough" (which is the name given to the 
ploughs that were generally used in the eastern division of the 
county) with difficulty obtains a custofher at 5^. I haye seen an 
iron plough of Ransom's obtain a price, after two or three 
years* service, above what new ones can now be obtained for 
at the manu&ctory ; and the competition £or a set of William's 
patent harrows is perfectly amusing ; whilst an old wooden set 
does not realise the price of old iron for the teeth. 

On nearly aU the light lands the ploughs are drawn by two 
horses abreast without a driver, but on the heavy soils three 
horses at length, and more frequently four, are deemed necessary. 
The double furrow ploughs are still used in a few soUtary 
instances ; upon light red land, they are drawn by four or five 
horses at length, and turn over two acres in the day, but as a 
couple of two-horse ploughs will execute the same work in a 
neater manner, and save the expense of a driver, the double 
ftuTow plough will very soon die a natural death. 

In no part of the county has the progress .of agriculture Convereion 
been greater and the success more decided than in the parishes huKUnto 
of Easton and Collyweston, which were in open-field state **^**s®- 
when Pitt published his Report, and, in fact, for many years 
afterwards. 

The Heath Farm, in the parish of Easton, occupied by Mr. 
Dainty, may be taken as a good specimen of what has been 
done. The surface-soil is of a very thin, weak character, upon 
a substratum of limestone; the soil is not sandy, but in dry 
weather becomes Uke dust, and is carried along by the wind ; 
and the substratum is a loose rubble : the local appellation is 
" creach land." 

When Mr. Dainty came to this farm, about twenty years 
ago, a considerable portion of it was heath-land, producing 
nothing but fiirze, fern, and a scanty supply of the coarsest 
herbage ; the remainder had been cultivated for grain, but pro- 
duced the poorest of crops, and no turnips were grown. It 
if)w produces most excellent crops of white turnips, and five 
quarters of wheat of medium quahty to the acre. 
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Mr. Dainty came determined that all that enterprise and 
spirit could command should be done for the land. He 
worked, however, for some years with the greatest industry, 
without any commensurate success, and was upon the point of 
throwing up his form in despair, when the use of bone manure 
first attracted his attention ; he tried it, and succeeded. 

The heath-land was first pared and burnt, and then brought 
round by the copious use of bone manure, which was applied 
at the rate of 10 bushels to the acre, and crops of white 
turnips taken every second year, followed by wheat and barley 
alternately. The great advantage of turnips so frequently, 
being, that something approaching consistence might be im- 
parted to the land by the constant treading of the sheep, it 
being a great point with this soil, that every turnip should be 
eaten off on the land by sheep ; and where the experiment has 
been tried of drawing one portion of a field, and feeding off 
another, the barley*crop after the turnips which were drawn, 
although manured for, bore no comparison to ^t upon the 
part fed off. Mr. Dainty having, completely brought " the 
ball to his foot" (as one of his neighbours remarked to me) by 
this alternate system of tumiping, has since adopted the five*- 
course practice: via. turnips, barley, seeds two ye£u*s, and 
wheat. Swedes are scarcely grown in the parish, being consi<- 
dered too trying a crop for land whose staple is naturally So 
thin and weak. Many &rms at Easton and Collyweston, 
besides maintaining a sheep to the acre regularly, take in large 
flocks from the fons to help to consume the turnips in the 
winter. 

These lands, from their requiring no draining, and the 
cheapness with which they are worked, two ponies being able 
to draw a plough, perhaps pay as well in these times as any 
other description of soil. The game, however, makes consi- 
derable ravages upon those farms that are adjac^it to the 
woods ; but, as the farmer enters Upon the land with the full 
knowledge of this fact, and the Marquess of Exeter can afford 
to give them the land at ^^hare rent," no one has a. right, 
perhaps, to complain. 

That the productive powers of the county generally have 
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been greatly increased since Mr. Pitt reported on the subject 
is evident &om the fact that he considers four quarters per 
acre of wheat the outside yield upon rich, red soils, and five 
quarters the produce of barley ; whereas our best farmers now 
after an average season regard nothing below five quarters of 
wheat as a good crop, and six or seven are even occasionally 
taken on the best red land, and six quarters of barley are 
expected after a fallow. And if we make allowance for the 
difference between the old Winchester bushel and the present 
imperial measure, the difference is still greater in favour of 
the present produce to the extent of one bushel in four quar- 
ters. I fear, however, that still, upon much of our cold, clay 
land, the wheat crop frequently fells below three quarters to 
the acre. 

I must not conclude the chapter of improvements without overstom 
noticing the Lodge Farm at Overstone, the property of^^^g®- 
L. Lfoyd, Esq. and occupied by Mr. John Beasley. This farm 
contains between 700 and 800 acres, and, from its being the 
only farm in the county furnished with a stationary steam- 
engine, besides other advantages necessary for the most advan- 
tageous occupation of a farm, it may perhaps claim to be 
considered the model establishment of the county. The parish 
of Overstone, which was inclosed upwards of a hundred years 
ago, and from the overgrowth of timber and smallness of the 
fields possessed a very forest-like appearance, has regardless of 
expense ("so far as this farm is concerned) been entirely re- 
indosed, the old crooked fences and a great deal of the super- 
fluous timber have been swept away, and even the public 
roads have been straightened, and the land laid out in large 
inclosures proportioned to the size of the farm. The land is 
all suitable for the growth of turnips, easy to cultivate, and 
very productive, consisting principally of a light, red loam. 
The farm maintains about a thousand long-woolled sheep, and 
in the farm yard, which is well furnished with shed and other 
accommodation, may be seen during the winter about 160 
head of cattle (Durham shorthorns), upwards of forty of which 
are feeding for the butcher, and the rest in every stage, from 
calves upwards, including two thorough-bred bulls. One- 
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horse carts are used upon the farm, and every facility is pro- 
vided for accumulating a large bulk of manure. 

Too many fanners are apt to look at estabUshments like the 
above in the light of an expensive game at farming, which 
none but the millionaire can afford to play at ; but if they were 
to examine a little closer into the matter, they would find that 
points of economy are attended to, and savings effected in 
many items, which they at their more humble homesteads 
think too trifling to notice. And I strongly recommend any 
one not to throw away an opportunity of visiting Overstone 
Lodge, where a considerable amount of talent as well as money 
has been put in requisition, for the successful carrying out of 
the concern, and I think that few will leave it without owning 
to the acquisition of an additional wrinkle or two. 
Agricuitu- There are five local agricultural societies in Northampton- 
ties. ' shire, viz. the Northampton and Kettering combined; the 
Wellingborough, the Thrapston, the Peterborough, and the 
Stamford ; besides one at Banbury in Oxfordshire, which takes 
in the south-western extremity of this county. 

These societies are constituted similarly to most associa- 
tions of like character, and have exhibitions of cattle and 
implements, besides awarding prizes to the best ploughmen, 
drainers, and most deserving labourers, &c. 

IMPROVEMENTS STILL REQUIRED IN THE COUNTY. 

Two divi- This subject naturally falls into two divisions, namely, land- 

sions of the ij»1j x»» i. 

subject lords and tenants improvements. 

The two heavy items of farm buildings and draining have 

Tenure. already been considered ; after which nothing would in my 
opinion so materially improve the land and increase its annual 
value, and at the same time tend to raise the social position of 
the farmer, so much as the universal granting of leases. Many 
landlords will say immediately, " Why I I offered some of my 
tenants leases, and they declined to accept them." Now 
this says a great deal for the landlord, proving the perfect con- 
fidence the tenant has in him, inasmuch as he is willing, nay 
anxious, to trust his entire fortune as it were in his hands; but 
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it says very little for the enterprise of the tenant Any man 
who refuses a lease is not imbued with that spirit of improve- 
ment which marks the present era, and is unequal to the age 
in which he lives. 

The great renown of the Scotch farmer^ and the high rents Leases 
that the land carries in that country, is in a great measure to g^otj^and" 
be attributed to the universal practice of granting 19 years' 
leases : many farms that I could name in Scotland, upon which 
neither wheat nor barley are grown or can be grown, and 
which yet are rented at 305. per acre, speak volumes in favour 
of this assertion. 

Leases are only granted in a few soHtaxy instances in this 
county, and then for terms of 21 years, determinable however 
at periods of seven or fourteen years, which amounts to nothing 
(and, taking into account the attendant expenses of drawing up 
a lease, is worse than nothing), inasmuch as some unlooked-for 
change in the proprietary or trivial dispute may arise, and 
swamp the tenant in the very outset of his improvements ; for 
even the thorough eradication of a single weed, the charlock, 
frequently occupies seven years ; consequently it is only after 
that time that the farmer can reap the full benefit of his indus- 
try and perseverance in this item alone. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that a man has taken a Beneficial 
farm on a 19 or 21 years' lease, not determinable at any inter- ^^'^^Jgg ^f 
mediate period. The land has been recently drained and the leases, 
homestead put into tenantable repair for him by the landlord ; 
but the land is overrun with a variety of weeds. If he is an 
industrious man he will instantly set about to exterminate every 
tribe of them, in order that he may have the benefit of the full 
and undivided powers of the soil for as long a period of his 
lease as possible. And at the end of seven years he gets perfect . 
mastery of the land and the weeds : he then sees how easy it is 
by a constant series of petty attacks to keep the enemy in his 
power, and finds that, although he must not relax in his vigi- 
lance, that the actual labour and cost decreases yearly, and 
that the cleaner the land is the cheaper it is to work and the 
better the crops are ; and thus he goes on to the end of his 
term. If, moreover, he is a man of enterprise and capital, as 
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lie ottght to be, he will not be contented with the natural pro- 
duce of the soil, but will, by the application of clay to the light, 
burning soils, once daring the [)eriod of his lease, and by a 
dressing of lime or burnt ashes upon the heavy section, twice 
during the term, impart a healthy tone and activity to the soil, 
which will be further increased by the judicious introduction of 
such artificial manures as science points out, and experience 
proves, to be most beneficial to the particular soils he may have 
to deal with. 

Who can deny but that a farm carried on in this w^ay for a 
space of twenty years will have received a lasting improvement, 
and will probably fetch twenty-five per cent, more rent when it 
again comes into the market, so that the landlord will eventu- 
ally reap no inconsiderable advantage from this change in the 
system of tenure. 

In my opinion it would be as reasonable to expect that a 
builder should erect a substantial house with a ten years' lease, 
as that a yearly tenant upon a farm will exert himself to 
develope the full productive powers of the soil. 

In no county have greater permanent improvements been 
e£fected on the soil than in Norfolk, and in that county leases 
are more common than in many others. 

All agreements and clauses in agreements securing to yearly 
tenants fair compensation for their permanent improvements 
have virtually the same effect, and are mere modifications of 
leases. 

I shall forbear to occupy more space upon a subject to which 
a whole essay might well be devoted, and upon which so much 
has already been well said and written. I must acknowledge 
still that the question has two sides to it^ and is therefore one 
that I should be sorry to dogmatise upon; and is, moreover, of 
that delicate nature, that it is difficult perhaps to advance the 
opinions I entertain on the subject, without clashing with tra- 
ditionary but doubtless laudable feelings and prejudices that 
prevail, perhaps to a greater extent in this county than in 
many others, in favour of the ancient and more feudal state of 
things. 

However, I make no apology for speaking my own convic- 
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tions on a question of such moment to the landed interest at 
the present time, and one that must necessarily soon be brought 
to a practical solution, by carefully weighing the good and evil 
on both sides the question, and fearlessly adopting that course 
which will stimulate increased energy amid present difficulties ; 
and, being based on principles of equal justice, will eventually 
secure the greatest amount of benefit both to the landowner 
and landholder. 

One thing is certain, that an universal feeling is prevalent 
amongst all the educated and most enlightened tenantry in this 
county, that greater protection for the expenditure of their 
capital is required; and the stifled cry from east to west is 
for some measure of the nature of a "tenant-right" bill. 

Another great improvement to be eflected by the landlord is Removal of 
the removal of hedge-row timber, which (particularly that most timber. 
pernicious of weeds the ash tree) now overruns a considerable 
jx)rtion of the county to a perfectly outrageous extent 

All that district of the county west of a line drawn from 
Wellingborough to Welford, is the part in which hedge-row 
timber is most prevalent. The age of the ash timber throughout • 
the district dates from the time of the various inclosures, 
ranging from 30 to 90 years. The arguments used in favour of 
its culture may be — first, that the red loamy soil is particularly 
favourable to bringing it to great growth and perfection; 
second, that the present low price of timber does not justify the 
proprietor in felling it ; and, lastly, that upon grass lands it is 
not injurious to the farmer. 

True the red soil does bring the ash to great perfection, and 
it is equally true that all maimer of com, roots, and vegetables 
that the wants of man require will also grow upon it in the 
greatest abundance, while it produces the best sample of wheat 
and barley in the kingdom; but timber and corn will not 
flourish together, as is but too clearly demonstrated by the 
large round bare patches in the turnips and barley beneath the 
branches of the trees, looking as if some deadly poison had dis- 
tilled from their leaves. The matter, therefore, resolves itself 
into this simple question. In which state of cultivation will the 
land yield most profit, as a wood or as a garden ? It is equally 

E 
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prolific in both'capacities, but when a combination of the two is 
attempted, the tree takes more than the lion's share of the 
spoil 

True also it is that the price of timber is excessively low, 
but a variety of causes will not only keep it so, but in all pro- 
bability send it even lower. The low duty on imported timber, 
the reduced price of coal, and the extensive use of iron in agri- 
cultural and other implements, all tend to depress the price of 
home-grown timber, so that the small value is only an addi- 
tional argument against the culture of it in the hedge-rows 
being continued. In many parishes the ash is very abundant 
where the soil is by no means congenial to its growth, and trees 
planted seventy-five years ago will only fetch 4». 6d, each at the 
present time, not quite f d, a year for the time that they have 
been growing; at the same time each tree is probably doing 2s, 
worth of damage to the crops every year, whilst the roots run 
so close to the surface of the ground that the iron ploughs are 
frequently broken by them. 

The last assertion, that hedge-row timber does no injury to 
grass land, is also quite a mistaken one, apparent to all who 
look at all closely into the matter. The grass deprived of sun, 
air, and nutriment is thin, coarse, and mossy, and not so sweet 
and palatable to the cattle as that which grows in the open 
parts of a pasture field ; again, the dead leaves falling in the 
autumn cover up the grass and render it unpalatable to the 
cattle just at the season when every blade is required, which 
quite negatives any advantage that the dead leaves might 
eventually confer in the shape of manure. 

The greater portion of the road from Northampton to Tow- 
cester is thickly lined with ash on both sides the way standing 
at distances of from four to six yards apart ; the parish* of 
Wilton is overrun with the same tree, which completely sur- 
rounds both arable and pasture fields, many of which are very 
smalL I have counted there as many as 50 ash trees of large 
size, in a space of ten chains round a small arable field. In 
the parish of Byfield they are equally prevalent, with this 
peculiarity, that many of the fields are surrounded by a double 
hedge and ditch, measuring from outside to outside 18 feet, 
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and the trees stand in a row upon the space of ground between 
the hedges^ and this frequently forms the inclosure to an 
arable field of as good land as any in the county. Mr. Barnes, 
a fanner in this pmsh, has lately added one acre to a ten-acre 
field, by grubbing the superfluous width of hedge-row, having 
obtained permission to do so from his landlord. Fifby more 
names might be mentioned where the order of things is much 
the same. Again, the beauty of the county is considerably 
impaired in many parts by the superabundance of timber, and 
resembles a conAised wood or forest ; for I think no one can 
see much beauty in small fields completely surroimded by trees 
at almost regular intervals; about one-fifth the quantity of 
timber left here and there in small clusters or alone, would, 
I think all must agree, look much more picturesque. 



tenants' imp'bovbments. 

The principal amount of agricultural talent being concen- Light-land 
trated upon the fine turnip-growing soils, I have no improve- ^^^^' 
ment to suggest to those systems of cropping which I have 
selected as being amongst the best conducted. Having only Claying 
strongly to recommend a much more extended use of clay mended, 
upon the red soils, which are frequently of two friable a nature, 
burning up in dry seasons, and consuming the manure in an 
incredibly short space of time Many fields near Northampton, 
which yield six quarters of wheat to the acre in a moist season, 
frequently produce no more tiian three after a dry, hot summer. 
It would be difficult to find clay upon some farms, I own, but 
if results could be secured as favourable as those previously 
mentioned as being attained by Mr. Gaudem (and this could first 
be proved by experiment) it would well answer to cart clay a 
considerable distance, say even a mile, if it could be procured, 
being, next to thorough draining, one of the most lasting im- 
provements that can be effected. In conclusion, I can only 
add that with such men as Mr. Webster and Mr. Jones at the 
opposite extremities of the county, and Mr. Gaudem in the 
centre, those who should seek a hint on the subject of light- 

E 2 
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land farming need not travel further for the purpose than to 
the farms of one of those gentlemen. . 

Although now farming upon cold, heavy land myself, I do 
not pretend as yet to be fully acquainted with its capabilities. 
Hampered in first entering upon it by the want of efficient 
imder-drainage and other causes (which are now however in 
course of being effectually remedied), I have not had sufficient 
time to launch out into improvements which the demonstra- 
tions of modern science and an acquaintance with practices 
successfullv carried out on such soils in other counties cer- 
tainly warrant one in attempting. Still I shall take upon 
myself to make a few remarks on those points in which I con- 
sider that our heavy- land farming is behind that of some other 
counties. In the first place we are encumbered with those 
high-backed " rainbow ridges'^ (as they are called, from the 
curved form in which they traverse the fields). A great deal 
has been said about the policy of laying them perfectly flat, 
and I think that they might decidedly be made so, in all cases 
where the fields have a tolerable natural inclination towards 
one side or another ; and this is my theory on the subject. 

In the first place, it is always the case that no clay, however 
dense and compact its nature, extends far in any field without 
a break or fault of some kind, either in the shape of some 
minute joint in the clay, a small bed of loam, or gravel, or 
perhaps a thin vein of black mould ; all these, however minute, 
allow water to pass freely through them. Supposing, then, a 
drop of rain, a (on the annexed plan and section) to fall upon 



Plan. 



Section. 
A 





the inclined surface of a field b, and passing freely through the 
yp staple to come in contact with a refractory and dense mass 
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of clay, it would, following the natural inclination of the field 
towards B, quickly find its way through the fissure or fault c, 
into the drain T>; and, when it is remembered how small 
an inclination is required for the conveyance of water, any 
artificial ridges for that purpose on the surface of an already 
sloping ground must be indeed superfluous. 

Where strong clay land, however, lies on a dead lev§l, I 
have my doubts as to the advantage of entirely doing away 
with the old-fashioned round ridges (although, doubdess, they 
may always be considerably reduced), a case having lately 
come under my notice in which the complete levelling of them 
has been an apparent failure. This is upon a farm the property 
of Earl Fitzwilliam at Old Weston, in Huntingdonshire, im- 
mediately adjoining to the parish of Clapton, in this county. 
The land is of thin staple, upon a subsoil of strong clay inter- 
mixed with chalk stones and flints. At the time of the 
inclosurfe of the parish, which took place ten years since, this 
farm was completely tile-drained to the depth of three feet, 
and the high-backed ridges entirely levelled. The result is that 
upon those fields which have little natural fall the drainage is 
anything but efficient, and the land is not nearly so dry and 
firm to the foot after rain as adjacent lands which still lie upon 
the ridge. The drains were laid up the ancient furrows, which 
averaged about eight yards wide, and for the most part lie in 
an opposite direction to the present straight ones, consequently 
the drains run transversely with the present furrows; and 
walking up them I noticed that where the drains crossed the 
land was driest, and the point which was formerly a ridge was 
wettest, so that up the new furrows the land is alternately wet 
and dry, there being no natural inclination to equalize the 
whole and convey the water either to the vicinity of a drain or 
to some natural joint or break in the clay. This clearly shows 
(unless, perchance, there was some great fault in the method 
of carrying out the drainage, which is always a nice matter, 
and requires a little engineering upon level ground), that on an 
impervious subsoil, where no ridges exist, and there is no natural 
fall on the land, drains require to be much closer together, 
which fact was so apparent that upon one field of this farm a 
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drain was subsequently laid between each of the former (»es, 
of course doubling the expense previously incurred, so that 
the drains upon that portion are three feet deep and little more 
than five yards apart (some of the old ridges bdng 10 to 
12 yards wide) inyolying an outlay that the natural poorness 
of the land scarcely justifies. 
Difficulty of Another serious difficulty presents itself in carrying out the 
almdrat^ reduction of ridges, which is the loss of staple upon the crowns 
ridget. of the lands, and the exposure of the day subsoiL To obyiate 
this, upon the farm above described, regardless of expense, the 
surface-soil of the ridges was in the first place stripped off and 
laid on one side, and then a couple of *^ spitches'^ of clay were 
removed, and the soil previously reserved laid upon the ridge, 
which cannot haire been effected at a cost of much less than 
4L per acra Notwithstanding, the land has as yet by no means 
recovered firom the effects of the alteration, although carried 
out ten years ago, for when the land is in crop such is the 
difference in the length and quantity of com, that, viewed from 
a short distance, it gives the appearance of land stQl upon high 
ridges, the usual order of things, however, being reversed, 
t.«. the com is strong and good over the site of the old frirrows, 
and the straw short and weak, and the ears small on the part 
formerly occupied by ridges. Perhaps the reader may say, 
that the good com which marks out the position of the old 
furrows is occasioned by the drains, which also run in the same 
direction ; but this is not the case, for, as I mentioned before;, 
one field has been drained both along the ridge and furrow, 
and still the difference is quite as marked, and therefore 
is entirely due to the want of staple and the proximity to 
Bfif t practi- the cold, hard, white clay. Experience has shown that 
°®* ' the only practical way is to work the ridges gradually 
down with the plough, either by " throwing " twice to once 
"ridging up," or to plough with a deep ftirrow when 
throwing, and a thin ftirrow when ridging up, and when 
manuring to bestow the dimg most liberally upon the ridge 
to compensate for the loss of mould, or a thin sprinkling of 
guano has been applied, in such a case, with good effect. 
After all, however, this is an improvement the benefit of which 
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seems so remote (it even occasions a loss daring the time of its 
being carried out), that few tenants make much progress at it, 
and it is only on farms occupied by the proprietor that this 
improvement has generally been thoroughly effected upon 
heavy lands in this county. Where the land has been thus 
levelled^ it is laid out in straight furrows at regular widths and 
parallel to the sides of the fields^ which gives a farm a more 
neat and workmanlike appearance. But I think that we ought 
to go a step further in the management of our heavy lands, by 
ploughing them into the narrow '^stetches/^ eight feet twostetches. 
inches in vridth, as is the nniversal practise npon the strong 
lands of Suffolk, which county may justly be called the heavy- 
land Garden of England. The drills, harrows, and rollers, are 
there all constructed to fit the gauge of the fiirrow, and the 
shafts so arranged that a horse walks up each Airrow without 
treading upon and poaching the new-sown land; the rollers 
are also furnished with a joint in the middle, to accommodate 
themselves to the slight curvature of the stetch. This practice is 
general in Essex as well as Suffolk, both which counties are 
deservedly famed for the excellence of their farming, and the 
great regularity and neatness of the drilled com; and I can 
speak of the former county from considerable personal ac- 
quaintance with it some years back, during the four years that 
I resided as a pupil with Mr. Robert Baker of Writtle. 

A Northamptonshire farmer, on the above system being 
proposed, will exclaim, " You will be all ftirrows, and lose no 
end of land ; " but by arranging the coulters of the drill so that 
the outside row of com falls close to the edge of the furrow 
very few inches will be lost, and this I am confident will be 
more than compensated for by the preservation of the strong 
land from the poaching of the horses. Mr. Parsons, who 
occupies about 700 acres of land in the parish of Great 
Weldon, has ploughed down the whole of the high ridges upon 
his farm, many of which used formerly to run diagonally to 
the inclosures, making the land inconvenient and expensive to 
plough, 0x)m the multiplicity of turnings for the horses and short 
lengths to plough. He fully agrees with me in the advantage 
of the Essex system of eight feet stetches to suit the drills 
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and harrows, and says that it is his immediate intention to 
adopt it 
One horse Great improvement is needed in the general construction of 
mended, carts in this county, which, with their huge wooden axles and 
unwieldy size, seem better constituted for drawing by main 
force through the mire of the last century, than upon the im- 
proved highways of the present day. 

I go so far as to object to two-horse carts in toto, and can 
fully vouch, from experience, for the perfect efficiency and 
greater economy of a lighter vehicle drawn by one horse. 

Let us make a comparison of the work that can be done by 
the two different systems. A fair load for a one-horse cart is 
20 cwt mine never take less, and this can be drawn up any 
ordinary hill, so that three horses will remove three tons ; 30 
cwt. is the full load usually put upon our ordinary two-horse 
carts, so that it will require four horses and two carts to 
remove the same weight of three tons ; and the saving of one 
horse in a team of four is a consideration in these days of small 
profits.* Again, taking the weight of a one-horse cart at 8^ 
cwt., and the weight of a two-horse cart at 15 cwt., we 
have in returning empty in the latter case 30 cwt very 
unequally distributed over four horses, inasmuch as from the 
carelessness of drivers and other causes the greater part of 
the load of an empty cart is sustained by the shaft horse. 
True, on the other hand we have 25^ cwt, but it is equally 
divided over the whole three horses, no one being able to 
shirk his work or suffer from the laziness of another. Expe- 
rience shows that one horse will take his ton as^ or more, 
easily than two will draw 30 cwt. ; and it is easily accounted 
for, it being calculated that a trace-horse cannot exert much 
more than one-half of his full working effect, from the fact 
that the line of traction is horizontal and passes above his 
centre of gravity instead of through it, so that instead of draw- 
ing a ton he moves about 12 cwt. only, and two cwt. more 
may certainly be deducted for the irregularities in the draft 

* I have had frequent opportunities of judging of the comparative weights of one 
and two-horse loads in carting coals or goods to and from a railway station where 
there is an accurate weighing apparatus. 
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of two horses, which frequently from inattention in the driver 
or their own perverseness do not draw simultaneously. 

The expense of drivers for three one-horse carts will be if 
anything less than for two two-horse carts, as one driver easily 
manages two carts by attaching the halter of the hinder horse 
to the tail of the first cart ; in Scotland one man usually takes 
charge of three carts. 

The difference in cost between three carts and two mav be 
urged in favour of the latter. The difference between three 
carts at lOZ. each and two at 13Z. is but 4L, which is a sum too 
insignificant to mention when compared with the cost and keep 
of an extra horse.* 

To talk in a popular way and make my meaning clearer, a 
horse when in the shafts not only draws but he carries also, 
and when drawing a load of 20 cwt upon level ground, 130 
pounds weight on an average lies directly upon the horse's 
back, and consequently reduces the weight that he has to draw to 
that extent ; and having this weight to carry, instead of deterio- 
rating his powers of traction, increases them to an extraordinary 
degree. In illustration of this, I have seen a bet laid and 
won by the smallest man in a company that he will take the 
heaviest man in the room upon his shoulders and lead the 
strongest man out by the hand, each party having recourse to 
nothing but fair drawing ; and thus we often see when a, heavy 
load has to be moved, that the thill-horse stands firm upon his 
legs while the trace-horses are slipping about in all directions, 
in fruitless endeavours to get a purchase for their feet The 
London draymen aj'e fully awake to this fact, when they place 

* I may here observe that this Essay was written before I had an opportunity of 
reading Mr. Pusey^s paper on the ** Progress of Agricultural Knowledge during 
the last Eight Years," * or I should not perhaps have enlarged so much on the 
advantages of one-horse carts after the able manner in which he has handled the 
subject, but, as my investigations have been principally directed to the comparative 
merits of one over two-horse carts, whilst he has more particularly shown the 
superiority of one-horse carts over waggons, my observations may not be altogether 
uninteresting or superfluous. 
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boys upon the horse's shoulders in ascending the steep passages 
from the River Thames or elsewhere. And the driver of a 
locomotive has at his command an apparatus by which he can 
throw nearly the entire weight of the engine upon the driving 
wheels, and this he has recourse to in ascending heavy inclines 
for the purpose of malcing the wheels bite the rails. And I 
firmly believe that in a two-horse load of 35 cwt. in giving 
credit to the leader for moving 12 cwt. of it, I have overstated 
his merits. 

I am not much more favourably inclined towards wagons 
than two-horse carts, unless they are provided with double 
shafts for the horses to draw abreast, the loss of power being so 
excessive in three or four horses drawing at fuU length. 

PLOUGHING. 

Although our prevailing practice upon the heavy soils, of 
ploughing with four horses at length, moving scarcely at the 
rate of two miles per hour, and turning over about three roods 
per day, is very objectionable, I am not prepared by personal 
experience (for reasons above stated) to show the exact reduc- 
tion of the power now expended in ploughing, that the nature of 
the soil will allow of being made. I have seen the Roothings of 
Essex and heavy-lands of Suffolk — land apparently as strong 
as ours, where a pair of horses abreast turn over their acre 
per day ; but possibly if a close comparison of the soils were 
'made, the Suffolk and Essex land might be found to contain 
an amount of grit and sand which ours has not, and which 
is so essential in scouring the plough, and facilitating its passage 
through the soiL Though prepared to show by calculation 
(taking into account the reduction in weight of harness, &c.) 
that three horses, two abreast and one in front, unicorn-fashion, 
all drawing directly from the plough, would be almost if not 
quite as effective as four horses at length, I shall refrain from 
doing so until I can back my theory by practice. I shall be 
told that great damage will be done to the whole ground, 
which will be " saddened," that is, too much consolidated, by 
one or two of the horses walking upon it ; but I contend that 
more harm is done by the present system, in which four horses 
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walk in a line up the furrow, treading and compressing the 
already impervious subsoil, than by two only walking in the 
furrow, and one upon the land that will immediately afterwards 
be turned up and lightened by the plough. We seem particu- 
larly careful of the land while ploughing it, but think nothing 
of the treading which it gets in the subsequent drilling and 
harrowing ; being exactly the reverse of the principle which 
seems to actuate the Suffolk farmer. 

To conclude the subject: the improvement in ploughing 
heavy land that I have to suggest, and shall forthwith put in 
practice myself, feeling the greatest certainty of success, is, 
for the first breaking up of " edishes" and dover-leys to use 
three horses, two to follow one another up the fiirrow, the third 
to walk upon the land abreast of the hindermost of the two 
others, the off-horse to have a cart-saddle, and the leader 
attached to the chains in the usual way, the larger swingtree to 
be longer upon one side than the other to equalize the draft 
of two drawing against one. For all subsequent " stirrings" 
two horses a-breast will be quite sufficient. Of course there 
must be a modification of these arrangements in winter or a 
wet season, and it is also advisable to plough the last few bouts 
of ridges or furrows with the horses at length, in order that 
they may not trample the new ploughed groimd; for which 
purpose it is better to leave all the fiirrows or ridges for the 
last day's work, that no time may be lost in altering the arrange- 
ment of the harness. 

Paring and burning the soil is not much carried on in this Advantage 
coimty, except in the case of breaking up an old pasture, where ©id sward, 
it is found to be indispensable, for destroying the wire-worm, 
and reducing to ashes the superfluous vegetable matter and 
masses of fibres and roots of the coarse grass, which grew upon 
the ant-hills or " hassocks/' as they are called. Of two adjoin- 
ing fields of old pasture that were broken up by Mr. Robert 
Wiggins of Orton Lodge, near Kettering, the one was pared and 
burnt, and the first crop of black oats yielded 10 quarters to the 
acre ; the other was broken up without burning, and produced 
but three quarters ; and the difference was equally marked in the 
succeeding crop of wheat, the difference of the expense being 
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only 1 L \)er acre in favoor of the field not pared and bnint. 
UH it required six horses to plough it up the first tbne. 
li'jniinK The buminj^ of clay and earth in large heaps is SDOoessfnDy 

uu'UiUui. carried on by several farmers in the neighbourhood rf X«rdi- 
arnptf^n, and used as a dressing for heavy land, ibr the purpose 
of rendering it more finable. For this purpose the scouiing of 
the ditches, any spare clay that remains after filling in drains, 
and any rough grass and soil obtained in trimming up hedge- 
rows or levelling banks, is collected together. If there is not a 
sufficiency of weeds or other vegetable matter contained in the 
heap to bum the mass into the requisite red ash, a portion of re- 
fuse coal-dust or slag (as it is called), which may be obtained 
(x;cusionally from the coal merchants at the rate of about 5s, per 
ton, is used ; as also the refuse bark from the tan-yards, which 
not only helps to consume the heap, but also affords when burnt 
a firio alkali, which is very beneficial to the crops. This bark 
JH fr<*(iuontly given away at the tan-yards to those who choose to 
fvU'h it. 

To burn a heap, a small fire of wood and coal is first lighted, 
which is c'ovored over with a layer of clay, over which a few 
Hhovcls-fuU of refuse bark or coal-dust are scattered : when the 
fin5 l)cgins to burst through, more earth is laid on, and the same 
pHKM'HH repeated until the whole heap is made up. 

(>o!isidorable judgment is required on the part of the work- 
irian to bum a heap properly ; few excel at it, and the art can 
only be accjuircd by practice and attention. As soon as the fire 
has attained a good heat, the heap requires raking down rather 
flat, to afford a larger hot surface for fresh earth to come on ; 
and in windy weather care must be taken to apply the fresh 
material on the contrary side to that on which the wind lies, or 
one side will burn out before the fire touches the other. 

Mr. Collins of Monk's Park, near Northampton, was I be- 
lieve the first to introduce this practice, and he speaks most 
higlily of the beneficial effect of burnt clay to the land. He 
selected the worst and most neglected field upon his property to 
operate upon first The soil was cold and stiff, and had the cha- 
racter of never having been free from weeds. His first step was 
to drain it thoroughly and deeply, and then apply a dressing of 
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30 or 40 cubic yards of burnt earth to the acre ; and he states 
that by the three first crops aflter the application^ consisting 
of one of potatoes and two of wheat (happening in dear 
times) he realized the fee-simple value of the land; and he 
considers that the whole of his land ploughs one horse easier, 
now that it has all been dressed with ashes. 

Mr. Collins has made no calculation of the exact cost of 
obtaining a cubic yard of these ashes ; but, judging from the 
quantity of coal required for burning clay into ballast or 
for road-metal, I should consider that three cwt. of coal 
would be amply suflScient to burn a cubic yard of clay to 
a red ash, thus : 



3 cwt. coal at Zd. 
Getting and burning 


a. 





d. 
9 
6 




1 


8 per cubic yard. 



The principal secret in burning strong clay is to throw it 
wet upon the burning clamp ; the lumps then come out in a 
cracked state, and presently moulder down with the weather : 
if, on the contrary, it is laid on in dry, hard lumps, it will 
inevitably bum into brick, and lie " knocking about " thp land 
perhaps for two or three years before the frost will crumble it 
down. Common bricks are a proof of this, for, if burnt before 
being thoroughly dried, they will certainly turn out unsound 
and incapable of standing the weather. 

The advantage of this system is, that most of the benefit of 
paring and burning is obtained, without reducing the staple of 
the land, by consuming by fire the vegetable matter con- 
tained in it 

And those who farm within an easy distance of a tan-yard 
or coal-wharf, would do well to avail themselves of the facility 
thus afibrded for obtaining a cheap fuel suited for the purpose. 

WEEDS. 

Amongst the noxious weeds most prevalent, and often too 
leniently dealt with, may be mentioned, — 
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Sinapia aromm. Charlock. 

Agropyrwffi repems* Twitch, quitch, or couch-grass. 

Anikemia cotula. Mayweed. 

Sanunculus arvenais. Horse-gold. . 

Papaver rhceas. Corn-poppy. 

Eradication The charlock, although but an annual, puts the farmer's 

o c ar oc . pj^^jg^^Q gjjjj persevcrence to a severe test before it can be 

thoroughly exterminated. The durability of the seed in the 
ground is extraordinary ; the oil contained in it being consi- 
dered to conduce principally to its preservation. Pastures 
have been broken up which had not been ploughed before in 
the memory of man, and become immediately a mass of char- 
lock ; and, by a close inspection of the soil, the seeds may even 
be detected amongst it. 

It is most abundant upon the strong chalky clay and marly 
lands, and little progress has hitherto been made in the tho- 
rough eradication of it It sometimes disappears for several 
seasons, and the farmer begins to congratulate himself, as he 
thinks, on having got the better of it, when an extra-deep 
ploughing will fetch up and cause to germinate, by exposure 
to the air, seeds that have lain dormant for years ; and it is 
only by constant hoeing and hand-weeding for six or seven 
years that it can be perfectly subdued : and the first hand- 
weeding will sometimes cost as much as 158, per acre. It 
somehow happens that many farmers have not that rooted 
antipathy to charlock that they ought to have. I believe that 
the fact of its appearing so much more abundantly in some 
seasons than others favours the belief amongst them that the 
plant is a mystery, and produced by causes beyond their 
control — an absurd notion, and, it is needless to say, scouted 
by all intelligent men. 

Want of perfect under-draining, and the practice of plough- 
ing with too shallow a fiirrow, are great causes of the preva- 
lence of twitch. 

Frequently have I gone into fields of naked fallow that have 
been repeatedly ploughed during the summer, and the twitch 
picked out at great expense, and have found by digging the 
next two or three inches below the depth ploughed, abundance 
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of twitch, which of course, when the land is in crop, soon 
usurps again the dominion of the soil ; and, moreover, possibly 
spreads the quicker from having been cut into pieces by the 
plough. 

Other weeds are too well known to require comment ; con- 
stant application of the hoe, followed by children to hand-weed 
the rows, being generaUy the best system of extermination. 

In conclusion, I cannot but remark with pleasure upon the Spirit of 
spirit for agricultural improvement which seems to pervade ^^^^^ 
by far the greater part of our farmers, and the energy with abroad, but 
which they vie with One another, by increased cultivation, to and the 
rouse up the latent energies of the soiL But at the same time J"®***' ^} 

* o ^ ^ ^ knowledge 

I cannot forbear from expressing a conviction (and I trust that deficient. 
I shall be pardoned for speaking candidly) that the farmers, as 
a body, are deficient in that moderate amount of mechanical 
and scientific knowledge requisite for the economical distribu- 
tion of power, whether horse or other, and also to enable them 
to apply successfiiUy such (and such only) of the improve- 
ments, which the discoveries of modem science have brought 
to light, as are suited to the peculiarities of soil, climate, and 
locality of their own farms. 

I cannot hold up our neighbours beyond the Tweed as 
exclusive patterns in agriculture, on account of that almost 
national slovenliness, so offensive to the senses of us squeamish 
southrons, which extends ia some measure to their farming 
establishments; but, during a five years' residence in Scot- 
land, I could not but be forcibly impressed with the advantages 
which universal education gives the Scotch over us in many 
important particulars; and the practical application of that 
learning has enabled them, not only to be foremost in adopting 
new discoveries, but to introduce many economical usages into 
farming, which are by no means common in England. 

And while on the subject of education, too much cannot be 
said in commendation of those agricultural schools which^ with 
the routine of a sound commercial education as a foundation, 
impart also the principles of agricultural chemistry and the 
elements of mathematics and mechanics. One of these schools 
has, within the last few years, been established, under the 
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auspices of his Grace the Duke of Manchester and Lord 
St John, at Kimbolton in Huntingdonshire, upon the borders of 
this county. There, or at similar institutions, the fanner's son 
inay obtain that theoretical knowledge which bears upon the 
science of agriculture in particular ; which, in addition to that 
more essential part — the practical knowledge — (which no one 
is better qualified to impart to him than his own father at 
home) will enable him to maintain his position against the 
aggressions of that busy set of manufacturers who, having 
accumulated wealth in trade, are so anxious, and spare no 
ex{)cnse, to get possession of the soil, to the exclusion of the 
hereditary and, we may almost say, rightful occupier. 
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GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 



FOR 



WATERING GARDENS, &c. 



The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the receipt of 
the following 

TESTIMONIAL 

From Mr. J. FARRAH, Gardener to BOSWELL MIDDLETON 
JALLAND, Esq. of Holderness House, near Hull. 

I have had 400 feet of your Gutta Percha Tubing (in lengths of 100 
feet each, with Union Joint,) in use for the last twelve months for water- 
ing these gardens^ and I find it to answer better than ani/thing I have ever 
yet tried. 

The pressure of the water is very considerable, but this has not the 
slightest effect on the Tubing. 

I consider this Tubing to be a most valuable invention for Gardeners^ 
iniEwmuch as it enables us to water our gardens in about one-half the 
time, and with one-half the labour formerly required. 

GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 

FOR 

SPREADING LIQUID MANURE. 

From JAMES KENNEDY, Esq., Myremill, by Maybole, Ayrshire. 

May 20th, 1850. 

I have received your inquiry as to my experience in the use of 
Gutta Percha Tubing. I had 350 yards of it from your firm, and I 
have used it for the last few months in distributing liquid manure from 
my tanks over my fields, having often a pressure of 300 feet on it, and 
have been able to get the liquid from the end of the Tubing by the 
pressure from the steam engine, upwards of forty yards. I have 350 
Scotch acres laid with metal pipes under ground, for the conveyance of 
liquid manures over my farm, and your Gutta Percha Tubing has given 
me great facility in spreading it over the surface of the land. 

I likewise think highly of the Gutta Percha Union Joint. 

*^* Tubing of any required length up to six inches in diameter, with 
Jets, Union Joints, Roses, Spreaders, &c. manufactured at the Com- 
pany's Works, Wharf Road, City Road, London, and sold by their 
wholesale Dealers in Town and Country. 

THE QUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 

18, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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DURABILITY 

OF 

GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 



Mcmy inquiriea hoamg been made 08 to the Durability of Gutta Percha 
Tuhingy the Gutta Percha Company have pleasure m giving pvbUdty 
to the following Letters from parties who have had it in use for a 
considerable length of time. 

From BIB BATMOND JABVIB, Bart. 

VENTNOR, ISLE OP WIGHT. 

SECOND nSTIMOMAL 

March lOthy 1852. 

In reply to your letter received this morning, respecting the Gutta 
Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can state with much satisfaction, 
it answers perfectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately 
examined it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the 
first laying down, now several years ; and I am informed that it is to be 
adopted generally in the houses that are being erected here. 

From C. HACEEB, Esq. Surveyor to 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, 

WOBURN PARE. 
SECOND TESTIMONIAL 

Office of WorhSy Wohum Parky 
Gentlemen, January lOth, 1852. 

In answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing 
for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not ajQTected it in the least, 
although it will eat lead through in two years. We have adopted it largely, 
on account of its being cheaper than lead, much easier fixed, and a 
more perfect job. 

Every variety of Gutta Percha Articles, such as Soles for Boots and 
Shoes, MUl Bands, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Pen Trays, 
Inkstands, Medallions, Surgical Instruments, Vases, Trays, Watch 
Stands, Cups, Flasks, Lathe Bands, Clothes Lines, Cricket and Boimcing 
Balls, Pump Buckets, Chamber Bowls, Washing Basins, Tubing for 
Gas, Water, and Speaking Pipes, Sheets for lining Tanks, &c. Cash 
Bowls, Ornamental Flower Pots, Soap Dishes, &c, manufactured at the 
Company's Works, Wharf Road, City Road, London, and sold by their 
Wholesale Dealers in Town or Country. 



THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 

18, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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W. BALL, 



PLOUGHWRIGHT, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
MAKER, IRON AND BRASS FOUNDER, 

ROTHWELL, NORTHAMPTONSHiRE, 

calls the attention of the Agricultuiists to his 

CRITERION PRIZE PLOUGH, 

which the prize was awarded to for general purposes, at the Royal 
Agricultural Meetings held at Norwich, 1849^ and at Exeter, 1850: 
also a Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition of All Nations, 1851. 

He now offers it to the Public on the following terms: — . 
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The Criterion Prize Plough, with steel fbnDw-tnroer 
Do. do. with cast farrow-turner 

The Superior Swing Plough 
Skim Coulter ..... 



Drills, Thrashing, and Winnowing Machines, Carts, Waggons, and 
other implements, manufactured of the very best materials, and of 
superior workmanship, on the most approved principles, at prices 
which cannot fail to give universal satisfaction. 



CLAYTON, SHUTTLEWORTH, AND CO., 

STAMP END IRON WORKS, LINCOLN, 



7, NEW ROAD. FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON. 

;1 Agiieulrnra] SJinw, at Harwteh, 



unJ Improvnnnit Bi 
bald u Cork, ISM 
ExhthlMon of all Nsllsni. held IB 
I'm k. Liijidrin, A run 1II94K. 




Thebb Engine*, OD most occas oni ne e brough no ompe on v h Makers ftvni alt 
p»rl> of EogUud; yet, nolinthstaoding, they have Bucoeeded m carrying off the aboTB 
PftlKES, a poMtion C, 8., and Co., feel proud to oeoupj, and are determined to maintain. 

The great mving effected in agricultural operations by the u»e of Portable Steam 
Enginea may no longer be conildered a theoretical queHtion, but ia admitted by all 
employed or Intereated in agricultural puraaita to he the nioet efficient and ecoDOmical, 
consequently the moat deairable, mechanical power the farmer can poaseea. 

C, S., and Co., alio beg to call the atlenlion of agricultariBts to the extreme simplicity 
of their Portable Engines — one of the most desirable features for a farm engine to possess. 
Their general arrangement is snch as wilt admit of the Tital ports of the Engine being 
looked at without having the whole Machine taken to piecea. 

The tact of Steam heing the most efficient and economical agent, and that Ihese 
Engines are well adapted br the purpose, is fully borne out by testimonials and letters 



which C, S,, and Co., can show from putlei whom the; have aupplled with Engine! aa 
earlj u 1845. They are fitted with an impniTed goiernor, and are so Terj easy and 
aimple to work Iliat a hrm laboarer ma; be taught in ths ooune of a few da^ all that ia 
necea>ai7 for their future management. At a proof of their general uie, immediately 
around Lincoln upwardi of 80 fermers in one office alone (the Connly Fire Office) have 
clapaea inserted in (heir poliein permitting the free nee of these Enginea on their icTeral 
(arms. When applied to C, S., and Co.'a improied Combined Machinea, they will 
thraah out clean, and in a meet satisbctory manner, aa follows : — 

Nine-horae power, from SO to UO qra. of mown wheat per day of 10 houn — conauiap- 
lion of coall, 8 cwt. 

Seven-hoise power, from S5 to 60 qn conaumption of coal», 7 cwt. 

Six-hone power, from 45 to SO qrs. — conaumption of coals, S cwt. 

Fi(e>horae power, from 35 to 40 qis. — consumption of coals, 5 cwt. 

Four-hone power, from 26 to 30 qra.- — consumption of coals, 4 cwt. 

Three-horae power, from 20 to 25 qre. — consumption of coab, 3 cwt. 

Engines, of Three, Pour, Five, Six, Seven, and Nine-hoise Power are now being mads 
at the aboTe Works, where, on application either personally or bj letter, every information 
as to management, coet, &c. will be gladly furnished. 

Three-horse Power, with Governor, felted and cased complete £135 

Four.horae Power, „ „ „ „ 155 

Five-horse Power, „ „ „ „ 175 

Six-horse Power, „ „ „ „ 196 

Seven-hone Power, „ „ „ „ 215 

Niue-hone Power, with Double Cylinder „ „ 25S 

REGISTERED PRIZE PORTABLE GRINDINQ MILL. 



Adapted fbr Cru^ing and 
Grinding Agricultural Pro- 
duce. They will Grind to line 
meal fi bushels per hour. The 
whole being constructed npon 
a cast-iron cyUndrical frame 
(csdit in one piece), renders it 

simple andeasytofix. Many 
attemp s have been made to 
superaede the use of Stonee 
for crush ng Agricultural pro- 
duce but as yet nothing has 
been nvenled to equal them. 

The pnie ot £10 was 
awarded to this Mill at each 
of the Royal Agricultural 3o- 
c ely s Meetings held at Nor- 
wich n 1349 and at Exeter, 
1850 
"^ n h respect to its perform- 
ance and general arfaplation 
agr cul ural purposes, when 
■ rought nto coropetitii 




iirt} t^ 



J olherm ills exhibited 



and tented at the Hojal Agncukural Meeting held at Norwich m 1849, the Jud 
their report make the following observations:—" The portable milk tor grinding fine meal 
did not ponese much merit, with the exception of Me»n. Clayton and Shuttle worth's, ta 
which we awarded the prize. It both kibbled and ground in superior style to any ot the 
others, grinding barley perfectly well at the rate of 6 bnshels per hour wltiiout much 
heating the meal. It was upon the same principle as fixed mill stones usually are, as well 

got up in point of workmanship, and look little room, so -■--■- - 

implement." 



isidered it a valuable 




i owing &t QiLQ aptsrat on Vrh ch m performed n ths 
IcnowD {act amongst practical agrioulturiits that the 
n Tlmshing and Shaking Hacfaine has been quite aa 



The chief novell; u this M 
Thrashing Shak ng R ddl ng a 
inoat effectaal nuDner. It is a i 
DreauDg of the Grain from a co 
costlj ai the fitst operation, and 

Thia difficult is entirely obviated bf C, 8., and Co'a Vibrating Trough, which is 
nupended bj four linki, and eiteoda the whole length of the Machine and Straw Shaker : 
a redprooaling motion is imparted by a cranlr, and by means of this Vibrating Trongh 
the whole, as it drops &cm the Thrashing Drum and Straw Shaker, is collected and then 
passed over a riddle, under which the blast from the blowcs' is directed, thereby effectnally 
separating the Com, ChafT, and Pulse from each other, each being diseharged intn the 
place aailgned for it — thus effecting a saving in manual labour of fally one-third over the 
old mode of thrashing, a saving too beneScial la be passed over unnoticed. 

This Machine was exhibited at the North Lincolirfura Show, held at Caister, in July, 
1861, and was awarded the Pnze of £5. The sama Machine was awarded the Priie of 
£10 at the Yorkshire Show, held at Bridlington, in the same jt«r. At Ihi* Show the 
Machine was brooght into competition with Hscbhie* from the heat Manubcturers : the 
eiperimenls were auperintended by Hr. Amos, Engineer to the Koyal Agrioultoral 
Society of England, who eiprSMed himself highly plMsed with its effioient performance, 
and its general arrangements, which he admitted were very urnple. 

"Hiroe- Four- Five- Six- Sevsn- 

horae. horse. horse. horse. horse. 

With Wood Wheels £65 . £60 . £66 . j£TO . £^& 

With Iron Wheels SO . 65 . 60 . 66 . 70 

Without Wheels 46 . 50 . 66 . 60 . 65 

If this Machine be adopted to botii Bolting and Thraahing -(a plan C, S., and Co. 

recommend) £5 extra. 

C, S., and Co. also heg to call the attention of Landed Froprieton and Agrionltniists 

to their 1017 improved and efficient fixed BARN WORKS, by which the Grain is 

Thrashed, Shaken, Dressed, put into the sacks, and weighed, all ready for market, at 

one operation. Tlieir operienee in thin class of Farm Kngineerirg has been very great ; 

and they flatter themselves tiiey can put ap the most efficient and simple apparatus tor 

the purpose, as all Farm Buildings involve a different arrangement. On application, 

C, 8., and Co. vrould be glad to vi^ the place, if required, and lo furnish Plans and 

Estimates for the whole. They are also prepared to guarantee their efficiency. 



RANSOMES AND Co., 

IRONFOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENT MAKERS, &c. 

IPSWICH, 

Manufacturers of Patent Iron and Wood Ploughs in great variety, 
to suit every description of soil. Bboad Shake Ploughs, 

BIDDELL'S PATENT SCARIFIERS, 

Cultivators, Norwegian and other Harrows, 

CROSSKILL'S CLOD CRUSHERS, 

Field Rollers, Corn Rick Stands, Portable and Fixed Steam Engines, 
Thrashing Machines (portable and fixed) with all the recent improve- 
ments. Straw Shakers, Dressing Machines, Patent and other Chaff 
Cutters, Grinding Mills of various descriptions. Turnip Cutters 
(single and double agtion)| Oil Cake Breakers, Horse Powers, Scotch 
and other Carts, 

HUSSErS IMPROVED REAPING MACHINES, 

&C. &Q, 



An Illustratfd Catalogue may be had on application by Letter, 
inclosing Six Postage Stamps to cover the Postage. 



PERUVIAN GUANO, NITRATE OF SODA, 

RAPE CAKES, &c. 



THOMAS ELGOOD and SON, General Merchants, 

beg to inform the Public that they sell Gibbs' Peruvian Guano, Nitrate 
of Soda, Linseed Cakes, Rape Cakes, <&c. at their Warehouses at 
St. Neots and Huntingdon, also at the New Wharf, Bedford. 

\* Agents for Lawes* Patent Superphosphate of Lime for Turnips, 
Mangold, Carrots, &c., which can be supplied to the purchaser direct 
from the Patentee by any Line of Railway, or from the Warehouses 
named above. 

Mayy 1852. 



JOHN LAKE BAKER, 

SURVEYOR AND EJIQINEER, 

HARaRAVE, NEAR KIMBOLTON, 

begs to inform his Friends, Landed Proprietors, and others, that, in 
addition to the business of a Survey4>r, he prepares Drawings and 
Estimates for, and Superintends the Erection, Repair, or Rebuilding of 
Farm Premises, on the most approved arrangements. He also conducts 
the thorough Drainage of Estates, from accurate levels, and on«the most 
approved and economical principles. Farm Engineering .in general. 
Also the erection of Tile and Brick Works, and inspection of Clay for 
the same. 
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